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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Es 

WEEK’S reflection has brought sobriety to those who 
4 wanted to press on an immediate General Election. The 
more one contemplates the situation, the more difficult it is to 
understand how anyone could have thought an early General 
All the very loose threads of the Govern- 
ment’s policy at home necd to be gathered up. Our relations 
with France are as doubtful as ever they were. The way to 
a Genoa Conference is not yet plain. America is disappointed 
and annoyed at the presence of lions upon a road that at first 
secmed clear and safe. The Provisional Government in Ireland 
is barely feeling its feet, and may have to encounter within the 
next few weeks some very serious internal challenge to its 
position, if not an actual coup de main. For our part, we are 
not at all despondent. All thes¢ things are but the pains of a 
body which is trying to effect its own cure. If the political 


Election desirable. 


doctors are wise and attentive, the discase will certainly al, 


quelled, for we believe that the right treatment has been pre- 
scribed by Mr. Lloyd George. But what a time for a General 
Jiection! Meanwhile, the meeting of Parliament has been 
postponed till February 7th. 


It would be useless for us to write in detail about the domestic 
political situation. Several things will have happened by the 
time these words are published. On Thursday, when we go 
to press, Mr. Chamberlain is due to make a speech which is 





sure to be important. The Coalition Liberals are to meet on 
Friday in conference to decide the form and future of their 
Party. On Saturday, the Prime Minister himself is to speak. 
Let us therefore leave these events alone and pass to the striking 
series of events which have happened in France. On Thursday, 
January 12th, M. Briand, after a passionate defensive speech 
in the French Chamber, dramatically resigned without waiting 
for a division, and walked out followed by his Ministers. It 
will be remembered that M. Briand had hurriedly returned 
from Cannes in order to face his critics. 1t was a most unusual 
incident for a Government to resign in the middle of such a 
momentous Conference as was taking place at Cannes. It is 
freely said in France that M. Millerand, the French President, 
who has avowedly enlarged upon the functions which tradi- 
tionally belonged to the French President, took an active part 
in conveying to M. Briand at Cannes the warning that his 
critics were alarmed and incensed at his “ surrender,” as they 
called it, to Mr. Lloyd George. 





The Cannes Conference was necessarily brought to an abrupt 
end. Before leaving Cannes Mr. Lloyd George made an im- 
portant statement about his intentions. He emphasized the 
necessity for expanding the League of Nations into a Wo:ld 
Association of Nations, and insisted upon the urgent need of 
proceeding with the scheme for the great Economic Conference 
at Genoa. M. Poincaré, who undertook to form the new French 
Ministry, told the Parliamentary delegates who visited him 
on Friday, January 13th, that he was ‘ evidently not expected 
to form a political Ministry.” ‘No one,” he said, “seeks to 
disguise the gravity of the situation. The times through which 
we are passing are just as grave as those of 1914. Unity is 
more necessary than ever.” We may take some encouragement 
from these words. As we have tried to explain in a leading 
article, M. Poincaré, ardent Nationalist though he is, will probably 
not push Nationalism to extreme lengths now that he has 
exchanged the position of the free critic for that of the leader 
of the Government. 





Last Saturday Mr. Lloyd George had a conversation with 
M. Poincaré in Paris. M. Poincaré proposed that the British 
promise guaranteeing France against unprovoked aggression 
from Germany should be expanded into a military alliance 
for the maintenance and execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Apparently, Mr. Lloyd George made it clear that no British 
Government could go beyond the proposal already made. 
On Monday M. Poincaré held the first council of the new Ministry. 
His statement of policy is not due until Thursday—too late 
for us to comment upon it this week. 


All the nations of Europe, except Turkey, and twenty-one 
nations from the rest of the world will be invited to send delegates 
to Genoa on March 8th. It is believed that Japan, Russia and 
Germany will all accept the invitation. We are interested tc 
sce in the Daily Herald of Thursday a statement by Trotsky, 
who says that Russia and Germany will do “everything in 
their power to make the Conference a success.” He wisely 
adds, however, that salvation will not come through conferences, 
but only through ‘“ prolonged hard work and the co-operation 
Well, the truth is the truth, even when it 


of all peoples.” 
Trotsky was very wise, al 


comes from Soviet Russia. 
insist upon the importance of bringing America into the Conf r- 
ence, If Mr. Lloyd George goes to Genoa, as no doubt he will, 
M. Poincaré is almost bound to go. 
M. Poincaré seems to think that the proposed Anglo-French 
pact is not acceptable so long as it is acccmpanied by conditions. 


aiso, iC 
At present, however, 


For example, he seems to regard the French Treaty of Angora 
with the Turks as a matter quite unrelated to the proposed 
pact. Further, he seems anxious before going to Genoa to 
extract preliminary guarantees fran Russia, as well as a promise 
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from Germany to fulfil her obligations under the Tyeaty of 
Versailles, 

The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post says that 
strong pressure is being put upon President Harding to decline 
the invitation to Genoa. It is said that if America accepts— 
and we devoutly hope that she will not fail to accept—she will 
make it plain that negotiation with Russia must not involve 
official recognition of the Soviet Government, that land arma- 
ments as well as naval armaments must be reduced, and that 
European debts to America cannot come under discussion. 


Lord Derby, in a frank and interesting speech at Manchester 
last Saturday, appealed to the Prime Minister not to go to the 
country just yet. Sir George Younger, he said, had Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s support for his objection to an carly election. Lord 
Derby based his appeal not on the need for a reform of the 
House of Lords bat on the desirability of completing the Irish 
business, the Washington Conference and the agreement with 
the European Powers for the restoration of trade. He depre- 
cated divisions in the Conservative ranks. Dislike of Mr. 
Lloyd George was not a sufficient reason for a split. After all, 
the Conservative leaders shared Mr. Lloyd Geerge’s responsi- 
bility for what had been done by the Government. Lord Derby 
said that he owed Mr. Lloyd George personal allegiance and he 
could see no other man who had such authority in foreign policy 
or who could bring about concord in Europe. The Conservative 
and Liberal wings of the Coalition must work together loyally 
for a real policy of retrenchment and economy. The time for 
parting or coalescing would come hereafter but it was not at hand. 





Lord Derby went on to speak of the Franco-British alliance. 
He agreed with the French people that the alliance ought not 
to be made part of a bargain in connexion with other matters. 
It should be treated apart from everything else. If the alliance 
had existed in the first instance, we should have been spared 
many of the present difficulties, such as the controversy over 
submarines. Lord Derby confessed that he disliked the methods 
of the conferences. He would prefer that subordinates should 
do the preliminary work, leaving the final word to the heads of 
Governments. He pointed out that France needed the money 
owing by Germany in order to restore her devastated provinces. 
The only difference between us and France concerned the 
method by which reparation was to be made. 





Lord Derby elaborated his views in a conversation which the 
London correspondent of the Journal reported on Monday. He 
declared that the Franco-British agreement ought to be as 
simple as possible. The alliance would “create the friendly 
atmosphere necessary for the settlement of all the problems 
that we have to settle.” France would be left free to fix the 
strength of her own armaments. As for reparation, ‘ Germany 
ought to pay all that she can humanly pay,’’ but it was a matter 
of life and death for us to reopen Europe to trade. Great 
Britain could not guarantee that France should lose nothing 
in the way of reparation, but we should do our best to prevent 
any reduction of the guarantees and rights secured to France 
by the Versailles Treaty. 

Lord Carson, speaking at Canterbury on Friday, January 13th, 
said that the controversy between the Conservative and Liberal 
wings of the Coalition, as to whether a General Election should 
be deferred or hastened, was not edifying. He wanted to know 
how the Conservative leaders could defend their actions and their 
policies when they had made “the most complete volte-face in 
political life, to the degradation of political life, that had ever 
happened.” Referring to the Lord Chancellor’s recent attack 
on him, Lord Carson said that “‘ it was a little hard to be censured 
for saying to-day what the man who was censuring you said 
yesterday.” He lamented the surrender of the Irish loyalists 
to Sinn Fein. He did not trust the Coalition. ‘“ There was no 
Coalition. There was a Lloyd George Government and nothing 
else.” “ Mr. Lloyd George had killed the Unionist Party; do 
not let him kill the Conservative Party.” Lord Carson con- 
cluded by saying that it was nonsense to talk of there being 
no alternative Government. 

The Washington Conference during the past week has been 
considering the question of trade in China. It agreed that the 
tariff should be revised so that the rates, at present prices, should 
be once more equal to five per cent. of the value of the goods, 








nn 
The Chinese delegates invited the Conference to take sides with 
China against Japan by revising the Chinese-Japanese Treaty of 
1915. The negotiations over the Shantung railway are still 
unfinished because the Japanese insist on a share in the manage. 
ment of the line. Meanwhile, it is reported that the Democratig 
party in the Senate is preparing to attack the Pacific Treaty 
signed by America, Great Britain, France, and Japan. Mr, 
Wilson is said to disapprove of the Treaty on the ground that it 
conflicts with the League of Nations. 


Mr. Hughes on Tuesday laid before the Conference a resolution 
designed to make “ the open door ” m China a fact rather than 
“a mere motto.” The Powers, by this resolution, were to bind 
themselves not to seek any “ general superiority of rights,” or 
any monopoly or preference that might “frustrate the practical 
application of the principle of equal opportunity.” The engage- 
ment would not apply to “such properties or rights as might be 
necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, industrial 
or financial undertaking.” Would this exclude, for example, the 
Shantung railway ? The Powers would establish a Board cf 
Reference to examine questions arising out of the agreement 
and, if the parties consented, to consider existing concessions. 
The resolution raises highly important and difficult issues, for 
it appears to involve the revision of the numerous concessions 
which China has made to the Powers and to foreign capitalists. 





When the Prince of Wales arrived in Madras on Friday, 
January 13th, he was warmly welcomed by dense crowds of 
Indians. Mr. Gandhi’s followers, having failed to boycott the 
Prince, stirred up a violent riot and had to be dispersed by the 
troops. A European lady was badly hurt and much damage 
was done to buildings. Three of the rioters were shot dead. 
An attempt on the part of the so-called ‘‘ Moderate ’’ Nationalists 
to arrange a compromise between the Government and Mr. 
Gandhi was made on Monday, but Mr. Gandhi wanted all 
sedition-mongers to be released, while at the same time he 
proposed to continue enrolling “volunteers” and advising 
people not to pay taxes. In one district of Northern Madras 
“civil disobedience” on the part of the taxpayers has begun. 
The Indian Government are apparently unable to deal with 
Mr. Gandhi, for reasons that are best known to the Secretary 
for India. 


The commission of Allied jurists appointed by the Supreme 
Council to consider the Leipzig trials of German War criminals 
reported unanimously last Saturday that the sentences were 
inadequate and that, as it was useless to submit fresh cases to 
the German Supreme Court, Germany should be required to 
deliver the accused persons to the Allies for judgment. We 
feel bound to express our regret that this proposal has been made. 
It is perfectly true that the sentences were inadequate and that 
the acquittals were unjustifiable. But it has always seemed to 
us a remarkable and encouraging fact that some of the culprits 
tried at the instance of the British Government were convicted 
by a German court for foul deeds committed during the War. 
Those convictions established a weighty moral precedent. We 
could not seriously hope for more than that. No good purpose 
would be served now by reviving the Treaty demand, long since 
tacitly abandoned by the Allies, for the surrender of the other 
War criminals. The Germans would never believe that the 
men would get a fair trial before Allied courts, and the moral 
effect of the Leipzig proceedings would be spoiled. 





The members of the Southern Irish Parliament established 
by the Act of 1920 met on Saturday last, at the instance of 
Mr. Griffith, to record their formal approval of the “ Treaty” 
with Sinn Fein and to elect a Provisional Government. Mr. 
De Valera and his friends stayed away, so that the business 
took only a few minutes. Mr. Griffith did not join the new 
Government, whose nominal head is Mr. Collins. Mr. Griffith 
invited the support of all Irishmen and said that “ every 
guarantee will be made for fair play all round.” Professor 
Thrift, one of the Trinity College members, responded heartily 
to the appeal, declaring that he would do his best to make the 
new system a success, On Saturday, the new Government 
persuaded the Irish railwaymen to postpone their threatened 
strike. On Monday, Mr. Collins presented the signed “ Treaty” 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, who installed him and his colleagues 
in office. Mr. Collins announced later that he had “ received 
the surrender of Dublin Castle.” The auxiliary police are 


rapidly leaving Ireland and are being disbanded at Holyhead. 
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The British troops are to evacuate Southern Ireland in the next 
week or two. 


The organizers of Russian relief at Geneva according to the 
Manchester Guardian of last Saturday have received from one 
of Dr. Nansen’s representatives in Russia a truly terrible account 
of the situation in the Buzuluk district. The people, driven to 
desperation by starvation, have been eating dogs, cats and 
carrion and there have been numerous cases of the eating of 
human bodies. The reports received from British workers in 
the Volga provinces leave no doubt that the food sent does get 
through to the right people. There is no justification therefore 
for the fear, which was reasonable enough at first, that the food 
would be intercepted and used by the Soviet Government for 
feeding the Red Army and its own supporters. As the original 
scheme for credits to be granted by the British Government fell 
through owing to the refusal of the Soviet Government to allow 
the investigatiens which the British Government demanded, 
British help for the famine area is bound to be mainly voluntary. 
This help, though only a small proportion of the food which is 
required is being supplied, has been brilliantly rendered by the 
humane forces of the Red Cross. 





We sincerely hope that now that what may be called the 
spirit of Genoa is in the air, and people recognize more and more 
that Russia must be brought into a general trading association 
with other countries if European stability is to be regained, 
far more liberal voluntary donations will be forthcoming. 
Now is the time. Quite a tiny sum saves a life. We do not 
hestitate to base the appeal chiefly on the ground that humanity 
demands this help. But there are of course other reasons. Russia 
sacrificed milliens of lives while fighting in the common cause 
when she was still our Ally in the War. The peasants of Russia 
—more than 80 per cent. of the population—are by no means 
Red revolutionaries. And to save a district larger than France 
from starvation is an essential part of opening up the new 
relations that have been made possible by the economic collapse 
of Communism. The Russian Famine Relief Fund, which is 
condueted by men of all British parties and therefore has no 
political complexion whatever, receives donations at the 
Offices of the Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 


At the by-election on Tuesday in the Tamworth division of 
Warwickshire, Sir Perey Newsen, a Coalition Unionist, defeated 
Mr. G. H. Jones, a Labour candidate, by a majority of 8,061. 
The Unionist polled 14,732 votes and the Labour man 6,671. 
At the General Election the late Mr. H. Wilson-Fox was unopposed, 
but this time the Labour Party hoped to gain the support of the 
agricultural labourers, whose wages have fallen with the price 
of corn and live-stock. The result was a great disappointment 
for the Socialists, 


The newly formed General Council! of the Trade Union Congress 
published last Saturday a manifesto inviting the trade unions 
to consider common action on a national basis “ for the purpose 
of resisting the efforts now being made by the employers to 
secure an increase in the working day or week.” The council 
suggested that a levy might be necessary to provide it with 
funds, but admitted that the trade unions were unable to find 
money at the moment. “‘ Trade union standards,” it said, 
“can only be maintained in these days by mobilizing and 
utilizing the entire resources of the trade union movement.” 
The Council had nothing to say about the need for restoring 
trade and promoting employment by reducing the cost of 
production, 


The general effect of the eight-hour day, as applied on a 
national basis without any regard to local conditions, has been 
well illustrated in the evidence given by the Scottish railway 
managers before the National Wages Board during the past 
week, The Caledonian Railway had to increase the permanent 
way staff by half. Thirteen signal-boxes, which cost £1,426 
in wages in 1913, now cost £6,448 in wages. One signalman was 
actually at work for two hours sixteen minutes, on the average, 
in his eight-hour day. At many stations an extra porter had 
to be engaged, though the actual work done took only four or 
five hours out of the eight. 


The superintendent of the Great North of Scotland Railway, 
which serves a sparsely populated district, told the Board that 
the company had to engage 554 additional men under the cight- 





hour day scheme. At certain stations the wages had bees 
quadrupled. Three signal-boxes, which used to cost £188 
year, now cost £873. There were so few trains that the signal. 
men had to spend part of their eight hours in cultivating 
their cabbages. But signalmen who had not to deal with a 
train an hour were put on the same footing as signalmen whe 
had twenty times as much work to do. Everyone who knows 
the Highlands can see the absurdity of applying to their railway: 
the same hard and fast rules about wages and hours of labour 
as are fitting on a busy London or Lancashire railway. But the 
railwaymen’s leaders seem to be afraid of admitting any excep- 
tions to rules which must inevitably make the Scottish railways 
bankrupt and which, by preventing any reduction of rates, are 
already hampering the coal and steel industries in Scotland. 


The first Annual Report of the London Building Guild was 
published last week and expressed the hope that this experiment 
in Guild Socialism “‘ may be the beginning of a really scientific, 
orderly, industrial revolution.” The Guild points out that it has 
raised the standard rate of pay by 11} per cent. while reducing 
the cost of building by at least 5 per cent. belowits own estimates. 
The estimates of the Guild were already lower than those of rival 
tenders. The rise of 11} per cent. on the standard rate was due 
to the cost of continuous pay during sickness, during bad weather 
when work was impossible, and during holidays. The claims 
of the Guild are certainly very interesting. If Guild building can 
succeed on a large scale so much the better. Meanwhile, all we 
have to say by way of criticism is that it is a mistake to base 
large hopes on extremely limited data. No doubt the Guild 
buildews felt that they were on their mettle and they put their 
“ backs into it.”” If Trade Unions in the building trade generally 
would induce men to put their backs into it almost anything 
might be accomplished, for in few trades are the regulations so 
cramping and so self-defeating. , 


The Daily Herald has announced that the General Council of 
the Trades Unions Conference and the Executive of the Labour 
Party have resolved “to assist the Daily Herald in its efforts 
te secure a larger circulation by reducing its pricetold.” ‘These 
two national bodies,” we are told, “‘ found means to enable the 
paper to bo sold at a 1d. as from Monday, January 23rd.” In 
order that the Joint Movement may have a voice in determining 
the policy of the paper, Mr. R. B. Walker and Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son will consult with the directors of the Daily Herald on matters 
of policy. Finally, we are informed that these arrangements 
are temporary. We surmise that they will last at least till the 
General Election is over. For our part we hope, however, that 
they will last much longer. It is obviously desirable that there 
should be a daily journal expressing the opinions of organized 
Labour, and if responsible bodies share in framing the policy of 
the paper the ordinary reader may begin to know where he is. 
The introduction of influences from Eccleston Square will 
probably cause the Daily Herald to move a little more to the 
right. But whether that be so or not the chief gain will be that 
the Daily Herald will speak on behalf of a tangible party. 


We much regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, which occurred at Algeciras on Thursday, January 12th. 
Whether as a journalist or a Member of Parliament he was a man 
who always made his mark by sheer cleverness. It was his réle 
in life to be a free-lance. He never lived comfortably inside 
the four corners of any party or any potitical creed, and he 
developed the candour of the eandid friend to a degree unmatched 
by few other men in modern polities. He began by being a 
Conservative but he became a Liberal in order to support Free 
Trade during the Tariff Reform controversy, and he ended as a 
Conservative once more. He was witty and pungent, and when 
he was making the objects of his satire ridiculous merey did not 
cause him to refrain. Although he had not the co-operative 
faculty he was an extraordinarily useful man in our public bife. 
Again and again he called attention to financial abuses. It was 
he who obtained in the Law Courts a decision which prevented 
the Government from levying taxation upon the strength of a 
mere resolution in the House of Commons. He had the compli- 
cated procedure of the House of Commons at the ends of his 
fingers and he could put everybody right on the most obscure 
points. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 93§ ; 
ursday week, 92$; a year ago, SD}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
NHE danger of the Prime Minister forcing a dissolution 
on the country is for the present over. Mr, Lloyd 
George received a very plain-spoken but, as we believe, 
thoroughly well-justified warning of what would be the 
consequences of such an act from Sir George Younger. He 
had another warning, though one put in tenderer tones and 
also with a good deal more personal sympathy, from Lord 
Derby. Lord Derby’s speech was in form an ae to a 
trusted chief, whom he believes to be indispensable, not to 
take a step which would be injurious to himself as well 
as to the country. Yet, if one looks at the actual pro- 
posals of the speech, it was a very strong and serious 
pronouncement. 

We propose to take Lord Derby’s proposals as to the 
policy of the Government at the present time point by 
point, for they are of importance apart from the question 
of an immediate dissolution. Before we do so, however, 
we want to say something as to the spirit which should 
inspire all Unionists, Conservatives, Constitutionalists, 
Anti-Revolutionaries, and true Democrats—that is, all 
those who honestly desire that the Will of the People 
shall be accomplished whatever it may be, and that the 
nation shall not have forced upon it certain abstract 
views which our neo-Jacobins think ought to prevail. 
The first, the essential object of the present Govern- 
ment, should be to draw together all those whose 
aim is tke same, though they reach it by so many 
different ways, to unite them, and to form out of 
them a homogeneous and permanent Party, pledged to 
act together and to do all that can be legitimately and 
honourably required from the loyal members of a political 
party in order to achieve their purpose. 

Let no one suppose that by this we mean a new and 
larger Coalition. We mean nothing of the kind. The 
Coalition, like other Coalitions, has been found wanting, 
and wanting for the very reason that it is not a true and 
homogeneous Party. It is rather a fortuitous concourse 
of political atoms. It is not, as it ought to be, united by 
a sense of loyalty to a particular set of principles, and to 
all its members, and advised and led by a chief who 
is inspired by the views that inspire his party, 
and who is as loyal to his followers and supporters 
as to his country. We have got to lay our foundations 
strongly and truly, and make a new Party just as Peel in 
fact, though not ia name, had to make a new Party when 
the old Tory Party was hopelessly broken up by the blood- 
less and necessary revolution caused by the great Reform 
Bill. But if this new Party, like so many new things 
in this world, is in reality only a new phase of the 
old, its foundation must be the existing Unionist Party. 
That is the largest section of those forces the unification 
of which we have named as essential. It holds the field 
and has got an organization, sound and thoroughly Demo- 
cratic in character, which stretches throughout the country. 
It has also in Sir George Younger a very capable adminis- 
trator. In a word, the prime object in the creation of the 
new structure to be raised on the old foundations must be 
unification. By this means we can achieve not merely 
co-operation, but incorporation, the quality that makes 
a homogeneous body, and not merely a piece of patchwork. 
Let us proceed to test Lord Derby’s appeal with this 
condition in our minds. 

1, The first point in Lord Derby’s appeal is that the 
General Election shall be postponed, hat, of course, is 
essential, If Mr. Lloyd George forced an election against 
the will of his colleagues and of the great majority of the 
Unionist Party one of two things must happen. Either he 
would be beaten, which would be almost a certainty con- 
sidering the bitterness and confusion which must occur in 
the constituencies—remember, it would be a split within 
the Party as well as a split between the two sections 
of Coalitionists—or else he would just win, which would 
mean that he had achieved a personal triumph over his 
Unionist colleagues and their Party organization, and so had 
sacrificed the life and power of the Party to his personal 


ambition. From such a momentary triumph, if it occurred, 
though we feel sure it would not occur, the reaction would be 
certain, and it would be as damaging to Mr. Lloyd George's 








career as to the dearest interests of the nation. Mr. Lloyd 
George would have gained a personal, and therefore neces. 
sarily ephemeral and temporary, success at the price of 
the destruction of the largest and most efficient anti- 
revolutionary and stabilizing influence in the country—an 
influence at this moment urgently demanded by the voice 
of the Majority. 

2. Lord Derby’s next point is that, instead of a General 
Election, there should be a vote of confidence by the 
House of Commons directly given in order to enable the 
Government to finish its programme. Here we agree, 
We should rejoice in such a vote of confidence, which would 
not only be a very proper laying of the foundation-stone 
of what we will call once more the old Constitutional Party 
made new, but would show, the moment the votes were 
analysed, how mad it would be to strike down the Unionist 
Party in a paroxysm of hurry, excitement and ill-inspired 
political panic. 

3. The third point of Lord Derby’s programme need 
not detain us. It is the passing of legislation intended 
to give effect to the Irish Settlement. That, of course, is 
now only a formal matter. Any and every Parliament is 
practically bound in honour to carry out what, for right 
er wrong, was the decision embodied in the “ Treaty ” with 
the Sinn Feiners. If Sir James Craig himself were to 
become Prime Minister to-morrow he would have to carrv 
through this necessary legislation. ; 

4, Another item of Lord Derby’s illustrative programme 
is essential, and must be carried out before a dissolution : 
that is, fixing upon a definite scheme of retrenchment 
and economy, and, what is more, putting it into effect. The 
cutting of our fiscal coat according to our cloth is an Execu- 
tive matter, and one about which the country primarily 
expects to be advised by those whom it has appointed 
as its trustees. No Government can properly ask the country 
to what extent it would like to be taxed, or whether it would 
prefer that this or that apparently essential expenditure 
should be maintained. The Government must make up 
its mind to take the responsibility of saying what is the 
amount of taxation which the country can bear without 
being destroyed, and then must take the further responsi- 
bility of allotting the money ; of saying what things it is 
safest to do without—things which very likely in them- 
selves seem essential. If you have got to lighten a ship in 
a storm you must throw away things for keeping which 
a very good case could be made out. It might be said it 
would be madness to sacrifice them. If, however, you 
start with the idea that some things have got to be thrown 
out, and that, compared with other essentials, these are 
less essential, the jettisoning can be done. But the nation 
must look to its Government to tell it what exactly are 
the things to go—in what cases it is necessary to run certain 
risks through jettisoning. 

As part of this policy of retrenchment and economic 
reform, we desire to make a parenthetical appeal to the 
Government. One of the first things they should take up 
is the reform and reconstruction of the Income-tax and 
Super-tax and other direct taxes. We do not suppose 
that it will be possible to reduce very greatly the amount 
which the well-to-do will have to pay, but we do think 
it essential that the form should be altered so that it can 
be made clear to the poorer part of the population what 
is the exact amount of the sacrifice which the aforesaid 
well-to-do are required to make. At present, owing to 
our policy of “ Muddle and Carry On,” the direct contri- 
bution of the well-to-do is concealed under three or four 
heads. There is not only the Income-tax itself, but 
there is the Super-tax, there is the Corporation Tax, 
there is the Inhabited House Duty, and there are 
the Licence Taxes—those strange anomalies which in effect 
dictate to a man how he shall spend his money. They 
say to him, “ If you will not spend your money in the use 
of armorial bearings, or men servants, or carriages, of 
motor-cars, we can let you off more cheaply. It will be 
cheaper for you to spend your money, for example, on 
diamonds, pictures, Chinese porcelain, Sévres ware, ot 
Japanese bronzes. We shall fine you £1 a year for keeping 
a four-wheel pony carriage, another £1 for a man to look 
after it and the pony, and £23 a year for keeping a Ford 
car. No, there is no charge for keeping a female chef at 
£150 or even £309 a year, or for a lady’s maid and private 
dressmaker at similar wages.” 
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What we desire is that all these taxes on the well-to-do 
should be consolidated so that it can be made apparent 
that the rich man is paying, as he often does pay, over 
twelve shillings or thirteen shillings in the pound of his 
income to the Government, and retaining only seven 
shillings for himself. We make no complaint. We do 
not suggest that to tax thus is a crime, an injustice, or an 
act of cruelty. We are well aware of the menacing and 
persistent necessities of the nation. All we say is that the 
country should have the facts made clear to it. Instead, 
we give the impression that the tax on people’s incomes 
is only six shillings in the pound as a maximum. “ The 
rich man ought to be jolly glad with so moderate an Income- 
tax” is the feeling raised in the minds of a great many 
handworkers, and they proceed to ask why the Income-tax 
is not higher, and to feel a grievance that it is not. When, 
however, they are given the actual facts, we are sure 
that they will realize that as many feathers have already 
been plucked out of the goose as can be plucked without 
actually destroying the bird which is now laying a large 
supply of depreciated paper eggs. 

5. The next point in Lord Derby’s political programme 
is the reform of the House of Lords. That is a matter 
on which we are afraid we shall not convert the Unionist 
Party ; but, all the same, we feel certain that the future 
will justify what we are going to say. It is this. Instead 
of tinkering with the House of Lords—a most able and 
useful body which is growing rapidly in the confidence of 
the country—let us make the Referendum, or Poll of the 
People, an essential part of our programme. Let us 
use it as a veto to curb, if necessary, the extravagances 
and futilities of some future House of Commons con- 
trolled by a weak Government in the hands of a series of 
log-rolling groups. Let us have in the Constitution an 
appeal to the Majority in the case of doubtful legislation 
and thus prevent the passage of Minority laws. This 
is the real danger before us. We do not fear the 
earrying out of the true Will of the Majority, for its decisions 
demand an acquiescence such as is demanded by the 
working of natural laws. What we do fear, and indeed 
regard with loathing, is being forced by the power of an 
Executive sustained by an organized system of political 
chieanery to acquiesce in the Will of the Minority. 

6. It is only when we come to the last item of Lord 
Derby’s proposals that we find ourselves in active disagree- 
ment with him. He proposes that the question of the 
future relations of Coalition Unionists and Liberals should 
be postponed. In our opinion, that is a most dangerous 
suggestion. Instead of postponing the consideration and 
realignment of these relations, we ought to face frankly 
that amalgamation of diverse elements the foundation- 
stone of which should be the Unionist Party. That is 
essential before the next appeal to the people. If we go 
to the country as a mixed mob, and without the confidence 
which can alone be created by the sense of homogeneity, 
we shall be beaten. If we appeal to the country as a 
homogeneous political entity, which the country can recog- 
nize and understand, and present also a clear programme 
we have not the slightest doubt as to the result. 

Surely Mr. Lloyd George, with his great experience and 
his extraordinary keenness of political vision, at short 
range, if not always at long range, will see the truth of 
these statements. Surely he will see also that his own 
interests will be best served by securing for himself the 

‘support of such a homogeneous party as we have described. 

What he has never had throughout his life and therefore 
may not perhaps fully understand, but what we feel 
sure he would find confers a strong sense of stability in 
troublous times, is a homogeneous party behind him—a 
party with full confidence in its chief. The way to inspire 
this confidence is to refuse to force an election at the 
present moment and to prepare and maintain that 
amalgamation of forces which we have suggested. Here is 
Mr. Lloyd George’s chance. Here is the test. 





THE PATHOLOGY OF FRENCH NATIONALISM. 
T seems to be assumed by many people that as M. 
Poincaré has been one of M. Briand’s relentless and 
most brilliant political opponents, M. Poincaré, now that 
he has become Prime Minister, will reverse his predecessor’s 
policy of making world-wide arrangements on the British 





plan. We are glad to be able to believe that this assump- 
tion is quite unjustified. Experience shows that no 
statesman, however brilliant, insists upon trying to realize 
his ideals if he discovers that those ideals mean a general 
upset involving his country in great danger. No doubt 
M. Poincaré is a very strong Nationalist ; but though he 
may have emphasized his opinions, when opposing M. 
Briand, to the point of implying that France must get 
exactly what she wants, and if she does not would do 
better to exist in isolation, depending on her own strong 
right hand, it does not in the least follow that he will 
press his policy too far. After all, he is a practical man 
of affairs with a long training, and when everything else 
has been said he is a very strong supporter of friendship 
with Great Britain. We may well hope, therefore, that 
in all essentials he will agree to the scheme of general 
reconstruction which Mr. Lloyd George hopes to bring off 
at Genoa with the support of America. 

It must be clearly recognized, nevertheless, that a great 
many leaders of French thought have yet much to learn 
about the passion which the English-speaking races have 
for bringing about the conditions of a perpetual peace. 
Englishmen and Americans are alike tired of the insanity 
of competitive armaments; they shrink from the madness 
of ruining themselves by military preparations even 
before the time has come for nations to be annthilated. 
They are well aware of the disillusionments of the past, 
when well-meaning ideologues tried to impose brotherly 
love upon the world with the result of intensifying the 
former tyranny, but they earnestly believe that the brains 
and the political and juridical instruments of to-day are 
adapted to achieve what was formerly impossible. Any- 
how, they are intent upon trying. They perceive that a 
rehabilitation of the trade, and therefore of the social 
interpenetration of nations, is a necessary preliminary to a 
general settling down and a recovery of contentment. That 
is the spirit in which Genoa is approached. It is abso- 
lutely essential, therefore, if France and Britain are to 
work together for their own good and the good of everybody 
else that the earnest convictions and aims of Britain and 
America should be understood and appreciated in France. 
So far, we are afraid that they have not been appreciated 
at all, and the reason is that a very powerful school of 
Nationalists in France have been able to make their views 
prevail. When we speak of Nationalists we do not mean 
the Nationalist Party in its strictest political sense. We 
mean, rather, all those who are so preoccupied with the 
physical security of France and with the business of 
‘“* making Germany pay ”’ that they have not either the time 
or the inclination to investigate the tremendous concord 
of ideals which has suddenly appeared in Great Britain 
and America. 

The French Nationalist has always been in peril of 
failing through insufficient knowledge of others. He 
will take a few facts which he regards as axioms and, 
without troubling to inquire whether there are any other 
factors in his equation, he will produce a solution which 
is in itself admirable for its accuracy and perfect sequence 
of ideas. To change the metaphor, he will become so 
much in love with the structure of his dialectic that he 
will build it higher and higher and invite the admiration 
of all onlookers to the beauty of the design. Any foreigner 
who has talked with French Nationalists will sympathize 
with our feeling when we say that it is extremely difficult 
to know where to begin with any criticism. The Nationalist 
architecture of ideas is, indeed, splendid for its completeness, 
its attention to detail. So long as the discussion is made 
to turn upon the design itself the Nationalist has the 
argument all his own way. ‘The foreigner is so impressed 
by the technical perfection of what is apparent that he 
hardly likes to suggest the terrible doubt, which has been 
lurking somewhere in the back of his mind, that the 
foundations are hopelessly weak or even non-existent. 
Unfortunately, the foundations are invisible; they ar 
hidden away under the beautiful building. It is a large 
undertaking, we admit, to disclose the foundations and 
to insist that if they are all wrong they shall be relaid. 
Yet nothing less is necessary. 

A most striking example of the French Nationalist way of 
thinking was provided in an article published in the Times 
of Monday. As it has been publicly announced that 


»” 


“Our Special Correspondent lately in Washington ” is 
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Mr. Wickham Steed, the editor of the Zimes, we shall not 
be betraying a secret in reminding our readers of the 
authorship of the article. We have not read any “ special 
correspondence ” in the Times for a long time more direct, 
more cogent or more informing. It has the sweeping manner, 
the self-confidence, the “ mside information ” and the air 
of authority which readers of the Times in a former day used 
to associate with M. de Blowitz. Mr. Steed explains 
that duringa visit to Paris before the Washington 
Conference he hoped to convince some leading Frenchmen 
of the tremendous significance of the coming Conference. 
He himself recognised that the raising of the Far Eastern 
question was by no means a mere diplomatic move but an 
indispensable clearing of the ground for the rearranging 
of the affairs of the world on new lines. “He appreciated 
the sincere enthusiasm with which President Harding 
and all Americans were setting to work. He dreaded the 
dangers which might appear if the French, adopting a 
merely narrow and logical conception of their physical 
security, should regard the Washington Conference as an 
old-fashioned game of wits. At this time he had already 
seen that it was necessary to abandon the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in order to convince Americans of British good 
faith. 

In Paris he talked to four leading Frenchmen who were 
preparing to go to Washington for the Conference, and he 
thought that after the interviews they had assented to 
the view that French security really involved a peace 
embracing all nations and that French security would, 
therefore, be obtained best, not by narrow and immediate 
expedients, but by creating a new atmosphere and develop- 
ing new motives. He believed, in fact, that the French 
delegates would stand side by side with our delegates in 
unselfish support of the American initiative. Unhappily, 
what Mr. Steed calls “a curious change ” followed. “ For 
some reason or other, or misled for some reason or other, 
the leading political minds of France became imbued 
with the absurd notion that the Washington Conference 
was really a formidable American offensive against British 
naval supremacy.” Perhaps Mr. Steed’s French friends 
believed that in spite of all his professions he was only 
playing the usual political game, and that in declaring his 
conviction of American good faith he was disguising his fears. 
Of course, if men have once got it into their heads that 
you have some reason for prevaricating and no reason for 
telling the truth they will not believe you though you tell 
the truth for the whole of your natural life. Some people 
are either too ingenious or too suspicious. They are like 
the detectives in Poe’s story who looked for a missing letter 
in every conceivable hiding-place in a room and omitted 
to notice that all the time the letter was on the chimney- 
piece. The present writer remembers, in America, a 
trainer of athletes who was continually being asked by rival 
establishments what times his athletic pupils had taken 
for running particular distances. This trainer happened 
to be much more interested in the development of the 
human body as a science in itself than in the beating of 
“ records,’ which were to him only a minor proof of progress. 
He therefore always told the truth when asked for 
information, but nobody ever believed him. When he 
announced a good time he was bluffing, and when he 
announced a bad time he was concealing a dark horse. 

Whether our suggestion of motives is right or wrong, 
the French delegates went to Washington, as Mr. Steed 
says, in possession of “a grotesque assumption.” They 
did not “readily recover from their surprise at finding 
how woefully they had been misled or get their bearings 
in a situation they had failed to understand.” We gather 
that resentment at the French attitude spread like a flame 
throughout America and that the French* delegates, so 
far from understanding the reason of the resentment, 
attributed it to “a revival of the Press campaign against 
France.” “The exact contrary,” says Mr. Steed, “ was 
the truth.” If the American Administration had not used 
its influence to restrain the Press there would have been 
“so formidable an explosion of wrath against the French 
attitude as to open the eyes even of the blinded.” 

Mr. Steed goes on to tell us that another primary cause 
of recent French policy is the conviction that Great Britain 
is in an economic decline, that she is “ more negligible 
than she has appeared to be for generations.” Unemploy- 


ment and the loss of foreign trade are regarded as proofs. 








Mr. Steed’s comment is that “in its nazvelé this fallacy 
deserves to stand alongside the monumental misunder- 
standing of the nature of the Washington Conference.” 
A corollary of.this fantastic conviction is the belief, which 
M. Poincaré has expressed, that an alliance between France 
and Great Britain is as necessary to Great Britain as to 
France, and that it is, therefore, as much sought by English- 
men as by Frenchmen. We sincerely hope that there wil] 
be no misunderstanding upon this point. Englishmen do 
not want any alliance with France for its own sake. They 
are quite content to know that if France were wantonly 
attacked they would be bound to support her in honour 
and also of necessity. The reason that most of us now 
advocate an agreement with France, guaranteeing her 
security, is that we want to satisfy the French in their 
own way. But we certainly do not want any pact if the 
French do not demand it. 

French security does not depend upon a mere bargain 
between two nations but upon a general tranquillity and 
a general absorption in the business of trading instead 
of in grievances about trade that is withheld. Ifa Franco- 
British pact ended in nothing but a dual alliance, containing 
the germs of a new Balance of Power, it would be a dis- 
astrous failure; if it led to an extension of co-operation 
between all the chief nations for maintaining the peace it 
would be a great success. The relations of France and 
Great Britain in future depend entirely upon whether 
French statesmen form a narrow and immediate policy 
or a large and far-seeing policy. Personally, we remain 
hopeful because we know that though the French are the 
most truly military nation in the world, having an instinct 
and an audacity in the art of arms unmatched by any other 
nation, they are not for that reason what is called militar- 
istic. They want peace just as much as we do. If Mr. 
Steed’s article is widely read in France it will be a real 
help and enlightenment. It would be a good thing if it 
could be placarded all over France like the speeches of 
French members of Parliament which are yoted that 
honour. 





AMERICA AND A SACRIFICE TO THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


UDGING by the comments in many American news- 
papers we fear that there is a tendency in the United 
States to think that, after all, it is hopeless to try to help 
Europe. The cold fit, or if it is not a cold fit at least a 
temporary shivering, is succeeding the hot fit of the days 
when the splendidly broad and generous proposals of 
President Harding seemed likely to carry the world. The 
chief cause of American misgiving is undoubtedly the 
recalcitrance, and what may be called the lone-handedness, 
of France, which we have examined in the preceding article. 
It is not to be wondered at that Americans when they 
discover that their efforts to fashion a better world are 
impeded by what they think is pettiness or self-interest 
should cast their minds back to the origin of American 
independence and tell themselves once more that Washing- 
ton was right—that entangling alliances are a mietake 
and that in aloofness shall be America’s strength. If 
the best instructed and most travelled of Americans 
betray a natural impatience, there is of course among the 
less instructed an easy and rather flattering disposition 
to believe that European problems are extremely difficult 
of solution, not because they are insoluble in themselves, 
but because the traditions and methods of Europe are 
hopelessly cluttered up with obsolete formulas such as 
would not be tolerated in America, Government 18 
supposed to be in the hands of played-out classes, and it 
is felt that nothing much can be done until there is a 
general scrapping of spent and eficte institutions. Of 
course, every well-educated American, particularly if he 
has been in contact with the outer world, knows that 
European problems are truly intricate for special reasons, 
and that the failure to settle them quickly is not really 
due to worn-out methods or human incompetence. | 
The founts of European disagreements are all racial 
and therefore temperamental. American statesmen had 
a demonstration of the difficulties arising from theso 
causes when the Washington Conference disclosed a total 
estrangement of feeling between the French and them- 
selves. This was a considerable shock to Americans, 
because for more than one hundred years they had cultivated 
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as part of the art of life a belief in the natural affinities 
between themselves and the French. These affinities 
had seldom been brought to a test. They were believed 
in very readily and naturally because Americans have 
never forgotten the sympathy and support which they 
received from France at the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Who, indeed, even with nothing more than 
the meagre assistance of a school textbook, could ever 
forget the romantic figure of Lafayette, a boy of nineteen, 
escaping the vigilance of the patrolling British ships, 
landing in America, and putting his sword at the disposal 
of freedom? “ At the first news of this quarrel,” wrote 
Lafayette, “my heart was enrolled in it.” And ever 
since the heart of America has been enrolled in the memory 
of French altruism—till now. It is at this moment of 
their disillusionment that we wish to make an appeal 
to the American people. It is an appeal for patience. 
There are, unhappily, no short cuts to the cure of the 
world’s ills, Europe is in a delirium perhaps; but when 
a patient is delirious it is not the time to abandon the 
bedside, rather one must watch more carefully than ever 
for a fall of the temperature and an opportunity to 
reapply the treatment. . 

The very fact that Americans have so successfully 
absorbed all the different races which have found a home 
in America makes it less easy than it might be for them 
to understand the reality of racial ideals and temperaments 
when these find political expression in volume. Americans 
have no distinct variations of nationality that really 
matter within near range of them. All whom they have 
not quite absorbed within their own country—the Japanese 
and the Irish eecentrics—serve only to call attention to 
the triumph of Americanism. That is the only standard. 
We Englishmen are geographically much more happily 
placed for comprehending other nations. We live in a 
kind of half-way house. We are part of Europe, and yet 
we habitually think of the Continent of Europe as though 
it were something essentially different from our own 
country. We know from the experience of generations 
that when France, or any other European country, has a 
difference with us it is by no means the result of incom- 
petence or wantonness, but is the result of an honest 
expression of opinion, however wrong or strange it may 
seem to us to be, 

We only wish we could feel in the case of all European 
nations the quick and natural leaping together of instinct 
and deduction which we feel when we are talking things 
over with American statesmen. But it is not so, The 
only thing is to be patient and to try again and yet again. 
The issue before us—the remodelling of the world and the 
salvaging of civilization in a sense and to a degree in 
which it has never been necessary before—is far too im- 
portant for Americans to think of giving it up in despair 
after one rebuff. It is certain that without the help of 
America nothing will be solved. The challenge, therefore, 
is to the manhood of Americans, to their resourcefulnees, 
to their good will and to their endurance in labour that 
is not only worth while but indispensable. The War 
proved that the world is now too closely linked for any 
great nation to play the part of an anchorite. The conduct 
of each nation, with its achievements and its defections, 
is the concern of all, 

Although we are appealing now more to our American 
than to our English readers, we shall not, perhaps, be 
repeating what is stale if we recall the words of Benjamin 
Franklin when he was over eighty years of age and was 
called in to help in framing the American Constitution. 
The old man was too weak to stand or speak and he was 
allowed to sit in a chair and write his comments on the 
debates on pieces of paper. It thus happens that the 
only reports of speeches on the framing of the Constitution 
which survive are the words which Franklin himself 
wrote, At one time there seemed to be no prospect of 
any further progress. There seemed to be as many 
different opinions as there were delegates. Franklin 
proposed that each day’s meeting of the Convention should 
open with prayer. “ Otherwise,” he said, “we shall 
succeed in this political building no better than the building 
of Babel.” When the great Compact of Concessions and 
Compromises was finished it probably did not represent 
exactly the views of any single person. Everybody had 
yielded a little in the cause of harmony. It was then that 





Franklin threw the whole of his great influence on the 
side of an unconditional signature of the instrument by 
all the delegates, “I consent, Sir, to this Constitution,” 
he said, “ because I expect no better, and because I am 
not sure that it is not the best. The opinions I have had 
of its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have never 
whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls 
they were born and here they shall die.” 

That is the sort of sacrifice to the public good which 
Americans, we devoutly believe, after a passing phase of 
disappointment, and it may be of resentment, are sure to 
make, In the end they will be not only justified but 
satisfied and rewarded, 





IS THE “SPECTATOR” “ BITTERLY 


TO AMERICA? 
| AST week we published a series of letters from men of 

4 “light and leading” in the United States, who 
rebutted the ridiculous assertion that the Spectator has 
been “ bitterly hostile’ to America. Here we print as a 
postscript a letter just received from the Hon. Elihu Root, 
sometime Secretary of State to the President of the United 
States, one of America’s ablest and best known jurists, 
and the colleague of Mr. Hughes and Senator Lodge in 
the Amefican Delegation to the Washington Conference. 
No one can speak with better authority than Mr. Root on 
such a subject, for he has made the relations between this 
country and America his special study. There is no one 
to whom the English-speaking race owes a greater debt of 
gratitude. Though always a faithful and sometimes very 
strenuous upholder of his own country’s interests and 
honour, he has invariably understood the great importance, 
not only to our common race, but to the whole of humanity 
and to the cause of peace, of bringing about a good under- 
standing between the two halves of the English-speaking 
race -— 

My Dear Srracney,—What a preposterous idea that the 
Spectator is not friendly to the United States! Whoever 
suggested it must have in his mind a confused recollection of 
something that he has seen in some other journal. I have taken 
and read the Spectator regularly for twenty-five or thirty years, 
and during that time it has certainly been the firm and faithful 
friend of the United States. It has always been more restrainet 
in criticism of American faults than our own newspapers, and 
it has always been more appreciative of American merits than 
we had any right to expect. I value the friendship of the 
Spectator for America very highly, and on public as well as 
personal grounds I hope for its ever increasing prosperity and 
influence. With kind regards and a Happy New Year to you, 
I am always, faithfully yours, Exitgau Koor. 

Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 

Washington. American Delegation. 

December 31st, 1921. 


HOSTILE ” 





HOUSEHOLD PRESTIGE.—I. 

THE cry for the return to former conditions of domestic 

Bervice comes to us down the ages. Poets have not 
disdained it. Do we not hear in As You Like It of “ the 
constant service of the antique world”? Diarists like 
Pepys lament the decay in faithfulness of their retainers, 
and to-day we have constant letters in the newspapers on 
the subject of those domestics upon whose service—let us 
acknowledge it at once—our whole comfort and happiness 
depends. Whether or no our case is worse than that of our 
mothers and grandmothers we cannot be sure. It may be 
only that we make more noise about it, or it may be that 
we really are worse off. It is quite certain that there are 
many more people who might be worse off, for, the world 
being richer, many more servants are kept. ‘The present 
writer confesses to a settled belief that though servants, 
like everything else, are very much more expensive than 
they were, they are just as good as ever, and in the same 
sense as that in which every country has the Jew which it 
deserves, so every mistress in the long run has the servants 
whom she deserves. 

Having made this confession of faith, we must acknow- 
ledge that domestic service, competing with the other 
careers now open to not kept the place 
due to it among honourable professions, Let us consider 
for a moment what arts and sciences are called into 
play for the good running of any household. At the 
foundation of everything comes sanitation, which includes 
the destruction of refuse, elimination of dust, admission 


women, has 
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of light and air, and such cleanliness that the invading germ 
will find scant harbourage. Besides a knowledge of 
plumbing and hydraulics, the ideal housemaid should 
understand the hygiene of light, the principles which under- 
lie the necessity of the airing of beds, a smattering of 
chemistry—at least sufficient to know what is the best and 
most economical method of taking greasy soap marks 
away from baths and basins—and, above all, the principles 
which should, but never do, underlie the processes of 
sweeping and dusting. Why for inriumerable centuries 
should it have been supposed to be necessary to keep a 
room clean by first elaborately conveying the dust to the 
floor and then sweeping it up, in which process much of 
it rises again? The vacuum cleaner, though it may have 
come to stay, will have a hard fight for its rights until the 
domestic who should use it has been trained to understand 
how germs may harbour in dust. Added to all this, the 
accomplished “lady with the duster” should have a 
sound knowledge of needlework, should know how to keep 
the linen in perfect order and how economically to 
use cleaning materials. 

Pass to another department. There is no one so much 
in need of scientific training as the cook. The health 
of the household lies in the hollow of her hand. She 
should understand food values and the proper balance 
of diet. Calories, vitamines, and the effects of steriliza- 
tion should be familiar ideas to her; and, on the other 
side, the dangers of the tainting of food—tainting which 
may occur without any trace of warning, smell or look— 
should be at her fingers’ ends. If required to produce 
food for a number of people, she must have the powers of 
organization of the chief of a quartermaster’s staff, and 
the housemaid’s knowledge of hydraulics and of the pro- 
cesses of cleansing should be added as a top-dressing to 
her equipment. A complete insight into the principles 
which govern the application of heat and economy in 
combustion should be hers, and if she is required from her 
stove to produce the hot water for baths, her knowledge 
of the art of stoking should equal that acquired in the 
stokehold of an Atlantic liner. 

The servant, male or female, who presides over the 
pantry has a distinctly easier time in small households, 
but quite as much responsibility when it comes to a large 
house. It is a commonplace truth that friction between 
the kitchen and the pantry results in the entire spoiling 
of the cook’s best efforts. Unless the family is prepared 
to wait upon itself, the parlour servant must also be 
possessed of infinite tact, so as to combine the function 
of seeing that all have what they want with the self- 
restraint necessary to avoid interrupting the conver- 
sation at critical points with inquiries into the needs 
of the guests. Gaiety seems to be essential to good diges- 
tion. Therefore, to promote this, the service should be 
as unobtrusive and as complete as possible. The instru- 
ments with which feeding is conducted—forks, spoons, 
glasses, &c.—are, if insufficiently washed or badly polished, 
both sources of infection and objects of disgust. The 
theory of mouth germs should be thoroughly understood 
in the pantry. Yet I never heard of either a butler or a 
parlourmaid who had studied the subject seriously. 

Here, then, are tasks which at least equal in responsi- 
bility those of a shop girl or a girl clerk in commercial 
circles. Yet who dare say that the domestic takes as high 
a social standing as that occupied by the clerk or the man 
or girl behind the counter ? 

It may be objected that the principles above apply only 
to large households, and that the provision of a competent 
staff to manage different departments is impossible in a 
small house. This, of course, is true. But, though the 
staff may not be provided, the needs of the very smallest 
home, containing, say, two people, are not so wide as those 
required for a big household only inasmuch as the well- 
being of two people is not so important as the well-being of 
seven or eight. That is, the quality of the service must be 
the same though the quantity differs. In the small house the 
house-mistress should, under ideal conditions, possess all the 
knowledge catalogued above for herself. Further, if it 


were possible, though, of course, it is not, for her to be 
thoroughly trained in every branch of household science, 
she would find the task of making her house a comfortable 
and hygienic home very much less troublesome than it 
is in the present state of haphazard hearsay knowledge, 





which is all that is possessed by the average house-mistress, 
Indeed, this poor lady reminds us of Mr. Parnell, who, 
when he was asked how he had learnt the rules of the 
House of Commons, replied : * By breaking them.” How 
many women on assuming the reins of government of a 
household can affirm that they have any training or certain 
information as to how their business is to be conducted 2? 
How, then, if in this business the chiefs are content to be 
quite untrained, can we expect that the lower ranks will 
regard it as a serious and skilled profession, instead of as an 
easy means of being housed, clothed and fed? It may be 
that to take the arts of the household seriously is to abolish 
the separate household. That is, it may be found that 
the proportion of women intelligent enough to be good 
housekeepers is not large enough to admit of the thousands 
of little separate households into which the inhabitants of 
this country is divided. Possibly a system of co-operative 
housekeeping under professional supervision would give 
better results than the small household of to-day. Be 
this as it may, it seems certain that if the status of domestic 
service is to be raised, the intellectual status of the house- 
mistress must be a matter for which serious training is 
acknowledged to be essential. Is there any other business 
or profession whose chief takes up the reins without prepara- 
tion, without training, and, in many instances, without 
even knowing that there is any necessity for such prepara- 
tion and such training? No wonder the domestic arts are 
despised and are left to all the girls at school who are too 
stupid to do anything else! Elementary schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses by no means like their most promis- 
ing girl scholars to turn their attention to domestic matters. 
In secondary schools still less are the intelligent scholars 
encouraged to consider the foundations on which the 
hygiene and happiness of every home must rest; while 
the older Universitics would be horrified if asked to recog- 
nize applied domestic science as possible subjects in their 
scheme of instruction. The University of London, to its 
honour, gives public recognition to the fact that the study 
of home science could and should be brought to the level 
of University training, but in this matter it stands alone. 
Why, then, should an intelligent girl enter domestic 
service ? And yet suppose for one moment that every 
household throughout these islands were run on thoroughly 
hygienic and scientific lines. Can we set any limit to the 
improvement in the health and morale of the nation 
which would result? Household friction accounts for 
more misery and illness than we are at all willing to believe. 
First give the house-mistress the training which she needs 
and the professional status which she deserves, and it may 
then be possible to establish a system of education that 
will provide her with the accomplished staff, small or great 
in number, with which—trained herself—she will be 
competent to deal, Cala. 


(To be continued.) 





PARTICULARS AND GENERALIZATIONS. 

T is absurd, nothing short of ridiculous, to generalize 
about men and women. But it is very tempting 

in these days of changed and changing manners. ‘Lhere 
are men and men and women and women. Also, where 
sex questions are concerned, at least it is certain that 
what is true is not new and what is new is not true. All 
that appears new is a matter of fashion—a new fashion 
of expressing the same old fact. On the other hand, 
the new expressions are very amusing, and it is less 
possible than it was to put differences down to training. 
Girls go to school now and play games and look to work 
when they leave school, and they lead independent lives 
and disport themselves at clubs and on golf courses, and 
indulge professional ambitions and struggle to get ahead 
of one another very much as their brothers do. Fashions 
in dress have changed, and fashions in living have 
changed also, with amazing, bewildering rapidity. Such 
fashions are, as we said before, outward; but it is 
difficult not to give them an undue importance, because 
they have changed the face of the middle-class world. 
Under all the new appearances one sees how stable are 
the natural peculiarities which account alike for the 
customs of yesterday and the opposite customs of to-day ? 
To take small matters—and it is small things which vary 
the social scene—our grandmothers fainted, or felt faint, 
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or pretended to feel faint, upon every opportunity. 
When we read of these sudden indispositions we feel 
quite sure that they were simulated. Yet, if we think 
of the opposite affectation which prevails to-day, we 
cannot help wondering if the Regency beauties did not 
at least believe themselves unable to retain, if not their 
consciousness, at least their self-command. Now, it is 
true, no one faints, but a great number believe themselves 
incapable of carrying on work or social intercourse, of 
maintaining any degree of health or usefulness, out of a 
thorough draught! Enter the drawing-room of a women’s 
club—not a mixed club, but one exclusively for women. 
As you open the door, made heavy perhaps by the wind, 
your first impression is that you have stepped into the 
open air. A very small fire burns in a very big grate, 
and all the windows are open. You are not likely to 
succeed in shutting the door without a bang. If it is a 
very cold day it will be a few moments before you get 
over the first shock of discomfort and are able to take 
notice. All the younger women, though they look very 
cold, are sitting ostentatiously where the wind is keenest. 
Several older ladies are shivering in corners. In a few 
moments one of them will get up and creep with an air 
of guilt towards the window nearest her. A member 
seated in the full breeze will either glower or protest, or 
within five minutes open the window again, muttering 
that the room is suffocating. Do the eT women 
like the draught ? We do not think so; they believe in 
the draught, that is all. They say in all sincerity 
that they keep this literal “open house’ on the ground 
of sanitation ; in any appreciable degree of warmth and 
comfort they believe they “cannot breathe,” or “ catch 
cold,’ or “get a headache,” or “ soften” themselves. 
The more “air” they can stand the prouder they are. 
They would as soon admit to not washing as to disliking 
a full draught. Their grandmothers did not faint away 
for pleasure, but they believed in fainting. They thought 
that the sensibility, admirable and desirable in good 
women, ought to be so expressed, and without such 
expression would be lost. It is said that whatever doctors 
may preach they practise closed windows and a high 
thermometer in the privacy of a Harley Street study. 
There is as yet no “ quarter” for women doctors; but 
when there is, the feminine Harley Street will probably 
have no windows to shut. When women believe in a 
system they do believe it ; and accordingly they make that 
system the fashion. 

Our grandmothers and great-grandmothers thought 
that a small appetite became a woman. They did not 
like starving, but they believed in it—for them. They 
thought it well to disregard food unless they were catering 
for men; and when they were, they made a little protest 
by not seeming to enjoy it themselves. They thought 
they upheld an ideal of refinement. Nowadays they are 
very willing to boast of a good appetite; but a man 

‘ 





dining at a women’s club or a restaurant where the larger 
number of the clients are women will not get a good 
dinner, Of course, they desire to please men just as 
much as they ever did, just as much as men desire to 
please them, but they believe it dignified to appear to 
please themselves. Accordingly, they lay great stress 
upon how their dinner is served and very little upon 
what there is to eat at it. Whatever they may say, they 
believe in “ civilization.” Plenty of pretty plates to be 
washed up gives them satisfaction. This is how they 
express their grandmothers’ ideal. 

Again, where clothes are concerned, the same ideas lie 
at the root of present as of former dress. Our grand- 
mothers thought that women of the upper classes should 
not work, and should dress in such a maziner as to pro- 
claim their conviction. They dressed, of course, to 
please men, and so they do still; but, apart from that, 
they have not really altered their inner conviction that 
what is ordinarily called work is not their métier. If it 
were not so, what could account for the way they are 
shod ¢? The modern shoe is surely designed to make 
“ getting about’ as uncomfortable as possible. We are 
always told that crinolines cannot come back because 
they would make modern forms of locomotion impossible. 
Certainly the “ sardine tin ’’ methods of the railway and 
‘bus companies would be knocked on the head. 
Wretchedly uncomfortable shoes, however, take up no 





more room than sensible ones: they are a mere 
expression of a conviction which it is no longer practicable 
to express otherwise. It is the same conviction, however, 
and contains the same amount of truth. It will always 
be expressed somehow, no matter what women suffer to 
express it. They do not like to be thrown forward upon 
high points any more than men would like it; but they 
believe in those high points and take a pride in them. 
Men might believe in some such sign of some such con- 
viction, but if it gave them discomfort they would have 
nothing to do with it. ; 

If one may yield for a moment to the temptation to 
generalize, it would seem as though thought and action 
were rather closer with the fair sex than with their 
husbands and brothers. Just now they have taken up 
very strongly the idea of the power of the human will 
to work miracles. It is men whose investigations have 
led to the spread of the idea, and it is gaining ground 
in one form or other as rapidly among men as women; 
but it is the latter who in little everyday matters experi- 
ment with it. They try it under the most unlikely 
circumstances, stopping short at nothing, even the control 
of the traffic. Of course, the new ideas have no applica- 
bility in such cases; but feminine enthusiasm is not to 
be daunted. After all, so far as stopping "buses is con- 
cerned, the theory of will power to some extent explains 
the phenomena. On what principle do ‘buses stop 
between their stations? It is usually for women. But 
why is one taken and another left in so erratic a manner ? 
Bold females dash into the roadway waving umbrellas ; 
that never answers. The driver would rather skid ta 
avoid them than stop to pick them up. Obviously, they do 
not trust to will power, but to demonstration. Others 
meekly lift a hand and the *bus comes to a standstill ; 
but many who behave in exactly the same manner are 
left lamenting upon the kerb. Perhaps it is the strong 
will which succeeds. The present writer has tried many 
times to account for the apparent caprice of the drivers. 
At first he thought it was the young and pretty whe 
succeeded in their efforts; but that theory will not hold 
water. It is too often dispelled by a nearer inspection 
of the commanding passenger. Then he thought it was 
the old and infirm who appealed to the driver’s kind 
heart. But no; very stalwart women seem to stop the 
‘bus as often as the most frail. The wi/l solution seems 
to be the only one which meets the facts! 

Seriously, though, women always did believe in the 
efficacy of the will far more practically than men believed 
in it. They have always in history been willing and 
suggestive, with great effect. Sometimes they worked 
wonders, sometimes they only practised wiles. Sensible 
women despise wiles nowadays, and express their aptitude 
for secret but unceasing endeavour differently, and, on 
the whole, better and more beneficently. 

We have only taken at random a few of the minor 
changes in the dress of the Eternal Feminine. Those of 
our readers who are more acute observers in social 
fashions may think of more important ones, and will 
certainly think, also, of many exceptions to the rules of 
transformation we have taken for granted. There is 
only one generalization about “all women” which may 
be made without fear of contradiction, and that is that 
while they are the very glass of fashion and their name 
is variety, it is their half of human nature which is least 
subject to any essential variation whatever. 
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THE RISE IN INVESTMENT STOCKS—ITS CAUSES 

—NEW TREASURY BONDS—WILL THE MOVE- 
MENT CONTINUE ? 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In your issue of December 31st, when considering 

the outlook for the New Year, I said: “ Barring unforeseen 

developments, the tendency in the City at the end of the 

year is to look for the continuance of slack trade, cheap 

money, and firmness in securities during the early days of 

1922.” This view has been abundantly justified by the 

events of the past three weeks, and I recall it not by way 

of congratulating cither myself or City observers in general 
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—for the facts of the situation were pretty patent to the 
most casual observer—but because it is just as well when 
securities are bounding upwards amidst a certain amount 
of excitement to remember that there are clearly defined 
reasons for the advance, and that these same reasons have 
their bearing upon the limitations of the movement. 
It may happen, and as a matter of fact it often does, 
that a rise in securities, based on certain facts and 
reasoning, becomes prolonged and assumes an intensity 
not generally anticipated simply because when forces 
are once set in motion no one can foresee the full 
measure of their strength and staying power. Moreover, 
just as a fall in prices, whether of stocks or of commodities, 
tends to produce a further fall, so the same truth applies 
in a rising market. 

Less than a year ago gilt-edged securities were dull, 
amongst other reasons because the investor, weary with 
many years of prolonged declines, had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no bottom to the market and that 
as regards Government issues in particular heavy dis- 
counts on the issue price were something to be expected 
for ever and ever. When sucha feeling prevails it not 
infrequently happens that the turning-point is not 
far distant, and such has proved to be the case at the 
present time, so that Government and kindred stocks, 
which a few months ago were the most unpopular sections 
of the Stock Exchange, are now the scene of great activity 
both as regards speculative and investment operations. 
During the past week this improvement in high-class 
securities, and incidentally in the national credit, has 
received further emphasis by the fact that the Government 
has withdrawn the “C“ series of 54 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds and is substituting 5-year bonds carrying 5 per cent. 
interest at the same price, namely 99, The history of 
these bonds is worth recalling because they seem to have 
marked the turning-point in the national credit as 
expressed in the price of Government securities, The 
first series, called the “A” Bonds, were issued at the 
beginning of July in last year; they bore 5} per cent. 
interest ; were offered at the price of 97; ran for eight 
vears, and in addition carried certain rights of conversion 
into the 3} per cent. Loan. The daily sales were slow at 
first, but they grew in favour, and finally the response 
was sufficiently good to justify the Government closing 
the lists and substituting series “ B,” which were similar 
in every respect to their predecessor save that the price 
was 98 instead of 97. Simultaneously with the closing of 
the lists for the “A” Bonds and the offering of similar 
bonds at a higher price there was established a small 
premium on the first series, and so unaccustomed were the 
unfortunate holders of Government securities to see their 
bonds at a premium that a considerable moral effect was 
produced. At all events, it was not long before the “ B” 
Bonds commanded sufficient success to enable the Treasury 
to withdraw them, and at the beginning of December the 
“©” Treasury 9-year bonds were offered. Not only were 
these issued at 1 per cent. higher, namely, 99, but 
conversion rights did not attach to them. In spite of 
that fact, however, their success has been enormous, the 
ipvestment movement having gathered strength owing 
to the continued abundance of money and the changed 
view of the investor with regard to the outlook, 

* * * x 

As regards the new series of bonds, the subscription 
lists for which open on Monday, it will be noted that 
although the issue price is the same, they only bear 5 per 
cent. interest and only run for five years, including the 
terms of redemption. The exact return to the investor 
is £5 4s. 7d. per cent., and the bonds have, of course, no 
conversion rights. Consequently, no great rush for them 
is anticipated and, indeed, in any case it is probable that 
investment applications will have slackened during 
February and March, owing to the extent to which invest- 
ment resources are strained by the tax collector. Inasmuch, 
however, as these daily sales of bonds have undoubtedly 
done something to stimulate the saving habit, as well as 
to minister to the needs of the Exe heque r, there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of no prolonged break being made 
in the continuity of issue. The reason for selecting the 
period of five years was probably that the debt maturities 
during the final year will be quite trifling, 





In considering whether this rise in investment stocks 
has come to stay, it may be well to appreciate the fact 
that there are two influences which are not responsible 
for the improvement. In the first place, there is little 
if any improvement in the economic situation of the 
country, and certainly there is no important trade revival 
either actual or in sight. In the second place, the rise in 
Government stocks cannot be attributed to a realized 
improvement in the national finances themselves, or to 
definite proof of drastic economy in national expenditure. 
It can be admitted perhaps that hopes of improve- 
ment in the national finances may have aided the rise 
in securities, but in the main the rise has been due 
to the unfavourable economic conditions of the country 
as expressed in stagnant trade, which drives capital from in- 
dustrial activities to Stock Exchange operations. Moreover, 
as I have explained in a previous letter, probably quite 
50 per cent. of the purchases on the Stock Exchange, and 
probably the same proportion of applications for new 
issues of capital, come from money borrowed from the banks 
rather than out of the actual resources of the investor 
himself, These bankers’ loans have, however, to be 
repaid at some time, and consequently the so-called 
investor is really a potential seller, and‘ constitutes 
a latent source of weakness. There is little doubt 
that this very kind of thing has ministered to the 
success of the recent sale of the “CC” Treasury Bonds. 
As soon as it became evident that the bonds were going 
well, that the lists were likely to close, and that a new 
issue would be made at a high price, the temptation to 
speculate became irresistible. An investor whom we will 
eall ‘ A” had simply to go to his banker, and at the 
present rate of money obtain a loan for a week or two 
at, say, 4 per cent., and with the proceeds he could buy a 
bond yielding him a certain 54 per cent. interest, with 
further prospect of being able to sell at a premium 
as soon as the list was closed. There is little doubt 
that within the next few days it will be found that 
many of these purchasers of Treasury Bonds were 
merely speculators who had borrowed the money from 
the banks, 


* * * % 


It will be seen, therefore, that in so far as the recent 
rise in securities has been based upon loans from the banks, 
the market is full of potential sellers, and that is a cireum- 
stance to be carefully borne in mind. Nevertheless, if it is 
a question of weighing the probabilities—apart altogether 
from unforeseen political financial developments—of the ris 
in investment securities proceeding further, I am bound 
to say that the arguments in favour of its continuance for 
a while longer are fairly strong. I will cite them briefly, 
and my readers must then form their own judgment. Owing 
to the continued stagnation of trade, it seems improbable 
that capital will be rediverted from securities to commercia! 
activities for some time to come, and meanwhile there is 
a prospect of a slightly lower official value of money here 
and in America, while during the next few weeks we shall 
doubtless hear much about impending economies in 
national expenditure, the production of a model Budget, 
and a reduction in taxation. Whether those hopes will 
be justified I should not like to say, but in the present 
temper of markets and the scarcity of stock the 
effect may easily be considerable. Moreover, it seems 
probable that in view of the mass of maturing Govern- 
ment Debt during the current year serious attempts 
will be made in the direction of a Funding operation, 
and to that end everything possible will be done 
to produce favourable monetary and Stock Exchange 
conditions, 
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I am aware, of course, that these are factors which have 
been clearly recognized for some time past by astute 
speculators, who have laid in gilt-edged securities accord 
ingly, and it is as reasonably certain as can be that at a 
later date in the year realizations of gilt-edged securities 
may be on a colossal seale. On the other hand, those 
speculative investors who have acquired stocks for the 
rise, al hope to realize at a profit, are no doubt basing 
their view upon the fact that when once the investing 
publie is really aroused to action the absorbing capacity 
is very great. I can therefore only conclude by expressing 
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the matter in somewhat paradoxical fashion, and say 
that each favourable development of the future which has 
been already anticipated, such as a fall in the Bank Rate, 
Economy in the National Expenditure, and a Funding 
Loan Operation by the Government, however welcome 
in themselves, may well be regarded as impelling realiza- 
tions on the part of the present speculative buyers. Should 
trade itself unexpectedly revive in pronounced fashion, 
the pressure to sell securities might be great. At the 
moment, however, the chances of a further upward move- 
ment in stocks is increased by the likelihood that these 
favourable developments will be spread over a considerable 
period.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, January 18th. Artuur W. Kippy. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—____ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the spact y —__—. 

A RING OF FRIENDSHIP.—THE C.0.S. IN THE POLICE 
COURT. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—I suppose no great Society has been more misunderstood 
and maligned than the Charity Organization Society. As a 
working barrister I was associated in a humble way with the 
early days of the Society, when it was being established by that 
genius of heart and mind Sir Charles Loch, and I had the 
privilege of living for many years with the late Mr. W. A. 
Bailward, whose practical demonstration of the principles of 
the C.O.5. was a liberal and lasting education. When I was 
appointed in 1899 to the Clerkenwell Police Court I was asso- 
ciated with Mr, James Bros, who was a member of the C.O.S., 
and learnt from him how important it was for a magistrate 
to be guided on the benevolent side of his work by the Socicty’s 
principles, and to take advantage of the help and advice of 
their local committee in the conduct of inquiries and the dis- 
tribution of relief from the poor-box. I have ever since 
iollowed this course in every district where I have worked as 
u magistrate. It is perhaps insufficiently realized that, as 
administrator of the fund known as the poor-box at his court, 





every metropolitan magistrate is charged with the grave 
responsibility of an almoner, and requires to know and observe 
the rules of charitable effort, such as have been laid down by 
the C.O.8., based upon years of practical experience in their 
local committees. By following these rules it is possible to 
make a small fund of some £250 to £300 a year do the work 
of double that amount when carelessly administered. By them 
also we protect ourselves from fraud and prevent the over- 
lapping of one agency with another; and, s0 far as possible, 


we see to it that the help which we give is effective in pro- 
moting self-reliance; if that is not possible, we allow the case 
to be dealt with by the Poor Law. 

That is my first and great obligation to the Society. But a 
magistrate has a great deal to do in the way of “ charitable 
effort’ beyond the distribution of money. Every case which 
is put on probation, and every released prisoner who comes | 
back to the court for advice, are objects of direct charitable | 
effort. In dealing with them I never forget Sir Charles Loch’s 
advice: “Let it always be your aim to surround anybody 





whom you wish to help with a ring of friendship, beginning | 
with e family, if possible, and, if that fails, extending 
your efforts to neighbours, shopmates, and even strangers,” | 
It is pleasant to remember how many lost children, by follow- | 
ing this rule, I have restored to their parents, and how many 
relations, who were supposed to be dead, I have unexpectedly 
brought to life again. The work is often extremely difficult. 


A girl, for instance, is charged with an Offence of which she 


is rightly ashamed. She begins by giving a false name, and 
subsequently confesses who she is. I then offer to help her if 
she will give me the name and address of her parents, and 
she informs me that she has none and would rather go to 
prison, [I tell her that is what 1 want to avoid, but I will 
remand her until she finds her parents. At the end of a 
he has given the information or a clue which leads to it, 

ul the parent is sent for to attend the court, and the first link 


of a ring of friendship is formed, and an effort is made by the 


parent, the court missionary, and the girl herself to find the 


rest. Probation work is full of experiences, which make the 

life of a prohation officer, h rd as it is, one of constant 

encouragement and hope. The test of well-administered justice | 

is the diminution recidivists, or persons who make a business | 

of crime. We magistrates must be judged by statistics; but, | 
: a 


ent reforms passed in recent years for 


children and first offenders, I feel a deep sense of gratitude 


to the C.O.S. for their teaching with regard to all work for 
improving the conditions of the poor: ‘‘ No charitable assist- 
ance is worthy of the name which does not involve personal 
service and aim at promoting self-reliance on a permanent 
basis.” 

There are two other matters to which I must refer, namely, 
the problems of the houseless and the unemployed. There is 
no difficulty more perplexing for a magistrate to deal with, 
and no duty more painful, than having to make orders of 
ejectments for non-payment of rent, for overcrowding, or for 
come other irresistible claim by a landlord. What becomes of 
these people when they leave the court, as they often do, with 
a look of despair? What I should like to do is to refer them 
to the C.O.S. committee of their district, buf I am afraid 
most of these committees are overworked and insufficiently 
supported with funds. From experience I know how often 
they save the rates by sympathetic dealing with a case, by 
reasonable temporary support, and by the invocation of family 
ties, not to speak of the countless times they assist the ignorant 
to discover some unknown form of assistance they have a right 
to claim, The same remarks apply to the seemingly never- 
ending numbers of the unemployed. ‘They often eome before 
me as beggars because they refuse to go into the workhouse, 
and in many eases they are not the sort of people who ought 
to come under the Poor Law, But who is to unravel the skein 
of their misfortunes except some person trained by experience 
in one of these local committees? And when the skein is 
unravelled, who is to find a solution but one who has leisure 
for personal service and experience to suggest the wisest course 
to take? It is in times of crises like the present that the evil 
spirit of impatience suggests that such large problems are too 
big for personal service—they had better be handed over to thie 
State. Those who are trained in C.O.S. principles will deny 
this with an emphatic “ Retro me, Satanas.” If every city 
and borough had its Social Service Association, supported hy 
private endeavour and voluntary contributions, the necessity 
for public assistance would gradually disappear, and not only 
would rates and taxes be diminished, but all the demoralizing 
influences of public doles would be avoided. The Westminste: 
poor-box has no funds to spare for the local committees of the 
C.O.S., but what an excellent thing it would be if such com- 
mittees were recognized and generously supported by thepublic 
as the authority to which all such cases of difficulty might he 
referred. For these and many other reasons, due as much to 





inspiration as to material help, I am glad to have this opper- 
tunity of expressing something of what I owe to the C.O.5., 
and of recommending it with sincere confidence to all who have 
the heart and means to assist their country by improving the 
condition of the poor and increasing their independence.—l 
am, Sir, &e., Ceci, CHuapmay. 

Westminster Police Court, 

{No man knows the destitute of London better than Mr. Cecil 
Chapman, the well-known Police Magistrate, and it is therefore 
with special satisfaction that we find him supporting as 


1 


strongly as does the Spectator the claim of the C.O.S. to the 





attention and the gratitude of the British public. His is a 
noble vindication of noble work.—Eb. Spectator.] 
THE LOYALISTS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


[To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—Though to a great extent I sympathize with the letters 


of “Lovalist” in the Spectator of December 24th and of 





“Cc, A. E.” in the issue of January 7th, I cannot but think 
that in their natural bitterness they have been unfair to your 
attitude on the Irish qu From the outbreak of the War 
you have consistently oppos d everything the Government has 
done in Treland results of its poliey have all too faith 


fully fulfilled your darkest prognostications. You have fougl 
for Ulster till something at least has been saved from t 
wreck; you have fought for the Southern Loyalists as lor 


there was anything left to fight for But one of the saddest 


consequences of certain crimes of statesmanship is that th 
permanently close avenues which it would have been worth 
any sacrifice to keep open Over the past not even the gods 
have power. The miserable weaknesses and vacillations of the 
Government, prolonged | nd some crucial point in the past, 
quite possibly made some treaty with Sinn Fein necess 
This, at any rate, I take to be your posilion. You have come 
verv reluctantly to that conclusien, and you have never pre- 
tended to like it. Had the policy you advocated been followed 
in the past the necessity would never have arisen. Indeed, it 
is a hateful n sity. but hateful as it is, the hypocritical 
pretence of idealism | which it has heen defended is more 
hateful still It would have been less objectionable if the 
Government had come stly forward and said, * We have 
tried our best to defeat on and assassination, but we havé 


failed. We are not even strong enough to demand the just 
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punishment of those who foully murdered loyalists and British 
soldiers. We can only pay an ineffective tribute to the men 
who gave their lives for us, and we counsel you, in order to 
avoid still greater evils, to make the best peace you can.” 
That, at any rate, would have been straightforward, and it 
would have been the truth. What is intolerable is the paraded 
acquiescence, on the part of Unionists, in a priori arguments 
for Home Rule to which they never paid the least attention 
while the demand for Home Rule was constitutional. Lord 
Curzon, of all people, solemnly tells us that “it was almost 
invariably by slow and painful and sometimes bloodstained 
stages that the liberation of a country was secured.” The 
liberation of a country! This is a political conversion with a 
vengeance!! Since when has Lord Curzon discovered that 
Ireland has been hitherto enslaved? What a lurid light this 
admission throws upon his own past in having been so many 
years a shining light of the Unionist Party. But really the 
vision of the ex-Viceroy of India—who, in the past, has proved 
himself so great a statesman—suddenly appearing in the guise 
ef a revolutionary orator, rakishly balancing the cap of 
liberty on his Marquess’s coronet, almost exhausts the limits 
of human patience. Many Unionist speakers have dwelt on 
the approval of the Colonies and America, but whatever force 
there may be in this argument they have no right to urge it. 
It left them entirely cold when advanced for thirty years by 
the old constitutional Nationalist Party. We are asked to 
forget and forgive, i.¢., in this particular case to forget the 
deaths of those who died for us, and to forgive the wrongs of 
other people. ‘ The British Government,” cries Mr. Lloyd 
Gieorge, “has before now made peace with rebels.”” Of course 
it has, but with rebels who fought as helligerents, not with 
men who systematically and in cold blood carried out the series 
of heartless and treacherous crimes which will for ever stain 
the record of Sinn Fein. Some of us would have found it much 
easier to acquiesce in the necessity of the Government policy 
if in the last great Parliamentary debate some full and 
generous appreciation had been made by Government speakers 
of the sacrifices made by the R.1.C. and of murdered loyalists. 
But the truth is men have grown tired of the whole question. 
They do not want to hear about these people of impossible 
loyalties and inconvenicnt propensities to sacrifice themselves 
for their convictions, One can imagine the half-contemptuous, 
half-compassionate impatience with which Mr. Lloyd George 
would hear the story of the young officer who, just before the 
treaty, deliberately choso loyalty and death in preference to 
adhesion to the Sinn Feiners. Such people, of course, in their 
way are meritorious, but they entirely fail to recognize the 
psychological moment when it becomes right to grasp the hand 
of assassins, 

Finally, I believe that nothing can explain the bitter hostility 
displayed towards the “ Diehards ” by their fellow Unionists 
except an uneasy conviction that their adherence to principle 
reflected seriously on those who opposed them. It may have 
been nevessary, as I have admitted, it may have been the only 
possible course, to abandon the effort to maintain the law in 
Ireland, A Defeatist policy may have been the only feasible 
one, but it was absurd to pour scorn and contempt on ‘those 
who could not think so. You yourself, Sir, have, of course, 
always avoided this mistake, and your comments on those who 
preferred to fight to the end have always been generous and 
fair. The arguments of the “ Diehards” may not have been 
valid against the Government policy regarded as a regrettable 
necessity; they were valid against the hastily improvised 
motives from which its advocates defended it. Lord Carson 
especially was surely never greater than in this dark hour of 
false friends and flying supporiers—this dishonourable saure 
qui peut from the obligation of reiterated professions and alle- 
giances. His magnificent speech swept away, either actually 
or by implication, the flowery insincerities of Lord Curzon, the 
ingenious sophistries of the Prime Minister, the platitudinous 
moralities of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and the flippant irrele- 
vancies of the Lerd Chancellor. One of the Coalition speakers 
was confident enough to appeal to the verdict of History. I 
do not think the small band who accompanied Lord Carson 
into the opposition lobby will have any need to fear that 
verdict. I believe that posterity will look back with a wonder- 
ing and bewildered disgust to the cynical manoeuvres and base 
vacillations of the past few months, and will pay its tribute 
to men who, even if they were mistaken, took their stand upen 
principle and conviction. Besides, is it so certain yet that they 
were mistaken? The only ideas that the two parties in the 
Dail seem to have in common are hatred of the English 
Government and contempt for the Prime Minister. Even 
those who accept the treaty have only accepted it on the 
ground that it is a mere stage to the realization of that which 
Mr. Lloyd George has pontifically declared can never come 
about. Perhaps it may some day be proved that the protest of 


the dissentient Unionists was not merely a splendid adherence 





to a lost cause, but that it was destined to exemplify those 
noble lines :— 
“‘Charge once more then, and be dumb, 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the Forts of Folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


P. E. Rozerzs. 





THE ALLEGED ATTACK ON FREE SPEECH IN OXFORD. 
(To THE Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Srtr,—The article in the Spectator of January 7th raises an 
issue which, I respectfully submit, is open to a different con- 
clusion from that deduced from it. The whole question turns 
upon the point of the legitimate use of “ Free Speech.” If a 
man speaks either blasphemously or obscenely, or publishes 
anything which contravenes public morality, in these respects 
he renders himself liable to prosecution and, if proved guilty, 
to the penalties exacted by the law for such offences. For what 
reason are these acts condemned and punished? Because they 
are subversive of the standard of morality which civilized 
communities deem necessary for the welfare of society. That 
is only another way of saying that such opinions and the code 
of conduct they suggest must react disastrously upon the 
national life, both spiritually and materially. 

Now, if a man preaches the doctrine of revolution, he, in 
fact—and I do not see how this view can be controverted 
advocates murder, theft and sedition, together with the abroga- 
tion of every form of law which alone safeguards the rights and 
liberties of the subject. If a man uses threatening language 
to another he renders himself amenable to punishment. He has 
exceeded the legal limits of “ Free Speech.” But, if the sam» 
individual advises wholesale murder of his fellow citizens, he is 
exempt from prosecution. Again, if a person is concerned in 
the planning, or carrying out, or in any way forwarding a 
theft or any other breach of the law, he becomes at once an 
accessory before or after the act—as the case may be—and is 
treated as if he were one of the actual perpetrators of the 
misdeed in question. Is the crime, then, of preaching whole- 
sale murder one of less magnitude than that of threatening 
an individual life? Is the attempt to procure the robbery oi 
one person an offence while the same aim, the despoliation of 
or theft from thousands, is to be regarded as the perquisite cf 
‘Free Speech’? Is the contemplated ruin of a unit in the 
population a heinous sin against the Commonwealth, while the 
same deed levelled against the nation as a whole is to be accepted 
with equanimity? 

If, as the Spectator contends, a man is free to hold mistaken 
views, and that repression is unwise, why prosecute anyone? 
Why proceed against the blasphemer, the obscene, the procurer? 
But, if you admit that there are limits which must not be 
exceeded, do you not immediately crab your own case by 
conceding the question of degrees? Yet such admission, I 
submit, must sustain my contention that no essential difference 
obtains between the cases I have cited above. I maintain that 
no member of any community has the slightest right to conspire, 
either directly or indirectly, against the constitution of the 
country to which he happens to belong. I would define 
* conspiracy” as the advocating of force in substitution for the 
recognized machinery provided by the State for ascertaining the 
free and untrammelled will of the people. Expatriation should 
be the penalty for such an offence. The delinquent should be 
quietly removed from the conditions he denounces and sent to 
Russia, where he could dwell with those who hold (or hekl*) 
the views he promulgates. 

It is quite time that the State should draw the line clearly 
between what constitutes real ‘‘ Free Speech ” and the unbridled 
licence of seditious propaganda, which has usurped and 
depraved its privileges. 

The day may yet come when the modern Briton shall exclaim : 
“Liberty has vanished; ignorance, brutality and idiocy are 
enthroned; the civilization slowly evolved hy the centuries has 
perished by the way; but, thank Heaven! we have the supreme 
consolation of knowing that never once—not even in the face of 
the menace which has now materialized—have we ever wavered 
in our allegiance to our cherished shibboleth of ‘ Free 
Speech 7! ”—I am, Sir, &e., Epacar H. S. Barnes-Avstiy. 

Lyston House, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 





[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—On reading the article in which you comment unfavour- 
ably on Dr. Farnell’s treatment of the editorial staff of a 
certain publication, I could not but reflect that nothing new 
has happened. Members of Universities have constantly been 
required to withdraw from those societies beeause of inability 
to conform to some generally approved standard; and the 
public has hitherto been quite satisfied that this should he 
done. Men have been rusticated by their colleges, or excluded 
from the University, because they could not pass a simple 
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intellectual test. They have been rusticated, and even expelled, 
by the Proctors for vicious practices. In short, obliquity, 
whether mental or moral, has always been held a just reason 
for exclusion; and when immorality and imbecility (to judge 
from tho printed words—I do not know the individuals in 
question) are found in combination, the case for vigorous disci- 
plinary action appears to be very strong indeed. The sanctity 
of free discussion cannot really be invoked in defence of people 
whose opinions, if seriously held, could only fit them for Broad- 
In fact, the writer of your article acknowledges that 
people who incite to murder 


moor. 
free discussion has its limits; 
ought, he says, to be warned off the premises. I do not say 
that the publication in question incites to murder. That 
would be libellous, and, therefore, I do not say it; moreover, 
I do not know whether elimination of the bourgeoisie by violent 
means counts as murder nowadays. But I suggest that it 
might.—I am, Sir, &c., OXoNIAN. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF MAGISTRATES. 
(To tHe Eprtor or tue “ Specraton.’’] 
Srr,—Would it be possible to the Spectator to give a “leg up” 
to the new Association of Magistrates? It was started under 
favourable auspices at a meeting at which the Lord Mayor 
presided and Sir Henry Troup, on behalf of the Home Office, 
attended and warmly supported the scheme. It was finally 
inaugurated at a meeting held in October last, at which Lord 
Haldane (now President of the Association) presided and the 
Lord Chancellor attended and spoke. I append an extract 
from the constitution showing how the council is to be con- 
stituted. I understand that a good many individual magis- 
trates are joining, but to make it a success it is necessary that 
a substantial proportion of the Quarter and Petty Sessions 
should come in in order that the council may be representative. 
If they do this, I think that the Association would supply 
an existing want. At present there is no body that can even 
pretend to be representative of the Sessions of the country, 
and this is unfortunate, because magistrates who attend 
Sessions and County Committees are, from their personal expe 
rience and from the fact of their being in touch with justices’ 
clerks, the police, prison authorities, &c., the persons best 
qualified to form an opinion on the working of the laws they 
administer and on such subjects as licensing, Borstal treatment, 
prison discipline, and so on. On the one hand, the Government 
has at present no means of ascertaining their views on such 
subjects; on the other, they have no means of suggesting 
defects in existing legislation or of making criticisms on 
pending legislation. The council, if fairly representative, 
would supply this want, but at present the position is rather 
like that of Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan in the 
Walcheren Expedition Session seems to be waiting to 
see if the other Sessions will come in. It would be of great 
assistance if the Spectator could say a word in approval of 
the scheme, and of how its value depends on the Sessions 
taking it up promptly. A meeting of the Association to elect 
the council is to bo held in May next, so that only represen- 
tatives coming in before that date can be elected. Applications 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cecil Leeson, Esq., 45 
London, E.C. 2, who will 
Francis C. Gore. 


each 


Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate, 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
5 fe, 


give all information.- 
61 Onslow Square, S 
“Extract from the Constitution of the Association. 

Cl. 3. Any bench of magistrates having funds at its disposal, 
or collecting for this purpose, shall for each £1 subscribed he 
entitled to nominate one of its members as a member of the 
Association. All individual magistrates subscribing £1 annually 
shall also be members of the Association, They shall be 
entitled to attend and vote at all the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, to receive copies of its publications and reports, and to 
consult the council upon any matter relating to their duties 
2s magistrates. 

Cl. 5. All courts of Quarter Sessions of counties and divisions 
of counties, and all courts of summary juridiction in counties, 
cities, and boroughs, shall, when five of their members are 
members of the Association, be entitled to elect annually one 
of their subscribing members as a member of the council of the 
Association. The annual meeting of the Association shall also 
elect a number not exceeding the number of representatives. 

(The constitution also contains provision for the electing of 
executive and other committees and for forming district 
councils. }’’ 

{We trust that this most important and well-planned organiza- 
tion will receive the confidence and support which it clearly 
deserves.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

“SPECTATOR” AND ITS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{To rue Eprror or tre “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—Permit me to express my admiration of the restraint 

shown in your editorial note to the letter in your issue of 





THE 








January 14th signed “S. B. L.-T.” If the writer will recall 
to his mind that while during the War you were urging every- 
one to adopt the King’s Pledge, and though not an advocate of 
total abstinence in ordinary times you refused to accept any 
advertisements of alcoholic liquors whatsoever, thus sacrific- 
ing not only present profit but future gocdwill, he will, I hope, 
be thoroughly ashamed of himself, and say so!—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. W. L. S. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the criticism offered by “S. B, L.-T.” 
in last week’s Spectator regarding the article which appeared 
in your issue of December 10th on “ First Aid to Uncles,” may 
I, as a somewhat perplexed member of the responsible class 
whom you were endeavouring to assist, thank you for the 
helpful suggestions and information contained in this article, 
and for saving me from having recourse to the cowardly and 
uninteresting expedient of augmenting the nepotal money-box? 
By your help I, for one, was saved much time and mental 
cogitation, and was enabled to obtain suitable presents which 
gave intense delight to the youthful recipients, in spite of the 
fact that they were in great danger of not participating in them 
to the desired extent owing to the interest shown in these 
various gifts by the older generation. The thought of any 
benefit which might arise to the firms whom you named and 
who, of course, were already well known to most of us before 
your article appeared, was, I must confess, quite secondary in 
my mind to the thought of the benefit to those of your readers 
for whom your suggestions were intended. You have a difficult 
task before you if, with all your diversity of subjects, you are 
to avoid saying anything which might, quite unintentionally, 
be to the advantage of someone or other.—I am, Sir, &c., 


os. Wee 





LATE MR. LONGWORTH-DAMES. 
(To THe Eptror or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 


THE 


Str,—May I he permitted to pay a brief tribute to that dis 
tinguished Orientalist, the late Mr. Mansel Longworth-Dames, 
who died on January 8th at Guildford, in his 72nd year? Ho 
was the eldest son of Captain George Longworth-Dames, of the 
C6th (Berks) Regt.,and of Caroline Amelia Brunswick, daughter 
of Thomas Northmore, of Cleve, Exeter. He passed into 
the I.C.S. in 1868 at the age of 18, and went to India in 1870, 
retiring in 1897. His service was spent in the Punjaub and 
on the North-West Frontier of India. 

Mr. Longworth-Dames was a keen linguist and made Oriental 


| languages his special study, speaking and writing six of the 


languages of the East as well as the dialects of his own dis- 
tricts. Besides being the author of the well-known textbook 
of the Balochi language and of the Popular Poetry of the 
Balochis, he translated (from the Portuguese) and edited, with 
rare scholarship, the Book of Duarte Barbosa, published by 
the Hakluyt Society and reviewed in your columns last year. 
A man of exceptional ability and charm, Mr. Longworth-Dames 
will be regretted by all who knew him. His wide knowledge, 
wonderful memory, and intimate acquaintance with India were 
always at the service of scholars all over the world. 

Mr. Longworth-Dames was Vice-President of the Asiatic 
Society and Anthropological Institute, and Fellow of the Folk 
Lore and Numismatic Societies. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





A DOG AND A MOTOR-CAR. 

{To THe EKpiror or THE ‘“ Spectaror.”’) 
Sir,—I have only just come across the letter signed “ M. H.” 
in your issue of the 7th inst., which must be my excuse for 
the delay in writing. As, however, through a curious coinci- 
dence the same accident happened to me in Scotland a good 
many years ago, perhaps I may be allowed to relate the occur- 
rence, I was driving along an open country road in Scotland 
at about twenty-five miles an hour when a sheep-dog ran out 
of a field and under my car before I could avoid him. I felt 
quite certain that he was killed, and in great distress pulled 
up, stopping my engine by accident. Getting out, I walked 
back, but could find no trace of the animal anywhere, and, 
concluding that I had been fortunate enough to miss him, L 
went round in front to start the engine. Like your corre- 
spondent, I found the poor beast with the starting-hand'e 
through his collar, lying on his side on the road, along whcih 
ho had been dragged for at least thirty yards. He was gasp- 
ing and choking and evidently in great distress, and, being 
unable to extricate the collar from the starting-handle, I was 
forced to eut it free. I pulled him out, and after lying for z 
minute, gasping and coughing, he eventually got up, shook 
himself and ran off. I was able to make certain that no bones 
were broken, and he seemed none the worse for his experience, 
I thought it might interest your correspondent to know thas 
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his experience is not unique, and enclose my card:i—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. R. B. 
Wimbledon, 





(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Specraror.’"} 

Sirn,—As your correspondent under above heading in Spectator 
of January 7th says “Surely this mishap must be unique,” 
the following account of one which, however, might have ended 
in a human:tragedy, may be of interest, Some years ago, as 
we were motoring down.a long, straight incline on a country 
road, a small boy, without any warning whatever, ran out 
from a gap in the hedge and, to our horror, disappeared in 
front of the car, a heavy, old-fashioned limousine. We pre- 
pared ourselves for the. worst, but on, stopping we found him 
mercifully hung up on the starting-handle by the etrap of his 
school satchel. He was crying lustily, and beyond some cuts 
about the faee, which, poor little chap, had been seraped a bit 
on the road, the nearest doctor, to whom we drove him 
straightaway, pronounced him practically unhurt.—I am, 
Sir, &e., bE. H. G. 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked.‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views: therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case.of “‘ Letters ta the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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POETRY. 
—_——e———— 

NOW IS THE SUNLIGHT MELLOW. 
Now is the sunlight mellow and the beech-leaves 
Fall to the dank mould and fade and shrivel. 

Now in the north comes winter whistling boldly ; 

And the last colours of the day are passing. 

To the dark house of memory I’ve gathered, 

Through the long hours, rich store of varied treasures ; 
And now they lie, their loveliness concealing, 

Like precious cloths hid in a room of darkness, 
Their gold and blue and saffron from all seeing 

Shut, save when the miser’s meagre candle 

Furtively on their gloom a brightness throws. ... 


Oh, that upon my darkness, swift-revealing, 
Would break some light of faith and show a purpose 
In this of suffering, and that of laughter, 
In all this beauty at the senses knocking, 
And all that loveliness so knit with sorrow ! 
But still to the dank mould the leaves are falling ; 
Shrill and more shrill the wind in the north whistles, 
And the Jast colour of the day has fled... . 

C. Henry’ Warren. 








—_——_ —_- --— 


ART. 
—_—~2>-_—- 
THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

Tur gallery of the Club has been hung with a number of pictures 
of different schools and dates, but possibly, from their being 
the choice of one man, the late Mr. Holford, they all accord 
with each other in a remarkable way. The three fine Rem- 
brandts lose nothing by being associated with Italian primitives ; 
their qualities of mystery, especially in the case of the Titus (33), 
loom from out the dark with the authentic magic of the poet. 
The portrait of Rembrandt himself (31) and the Wife of Justus 
Lipsins (32) are rather more everyday in appearance, but the 
old lady is a work remarkable for grandeur and reticence. 
Entirely different, but very fine indeed, is the early Italian 
portrait attributed to Alessio Baldovinctti (12). It is the usual 
profile on a dark background, but there is nothing conventional 
or made-to-pattern in this girl’s alert head. Of very great 
charm is the portrait of a boy ascribed to John Bellini (9) ; 
the head droops like a flower, but is saved from affectation by 
itscharm. A fine Venetian portrait is to be seen by Cariani (16) ; 
the sitter seems to be merely an ordinary merchant with no 





particular distinction of face, but the splendid massing of the 
forms of the clothes and the grandeur of the style of painting 
have ensured a work of art. 

There are to be found here more than one small canvas by 
Veronese showing his felicities of arrangement and colour, and 
there is a Tintoretto portrait (22). A good deal might be said 
about the altar-piece by Marco Palmezzano (24). It is formal ; 
the figures by themselves are not particularly interesting ; they 
seem to be types which were the common property of the epoch 
and school to which the painter belonged. But when these 
objections have been raised, we have to recognize a mastery 
and certainty—difficult to find in these days; the painter had 
the power of saying with ease exactly and unmistakably what 
he intended to say, and he could make.a deep and satisfying 
colour harmony. 

The Madonna (27), attributed to one of the Croce family 
at the beginning of the Cinqueeento, owes much of its undeniable 
charm to its reminiscences of other and greater painters, though 
its author may be credited with a very beautiful arrangement 
in: the way in which the figure of the seated Virgin combines 
with the stems of the trees behind her head. 

The pleasure of an exhibition like the present one is greatly 
increased by the scholarship of the catalogue, with its sugges- 
tions as to authorship; too often loan collections are made 
irritating by the inappropriate setting down of great names in 
impossible places. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE present exhibition at Burlington House is devoted to the 
works of thirty-six members of the Acedemy who have cied 
in recent years. It is not a very imposing collection, and 
perhaps some of the painters whom one would have expected 
to shine have already become slightly dimmed, but this may 
be from the examples of their works shown not being their best. 

Mr. Waterhouse always showed a fine sense of colour, but 
he could not keep clear of prettiness, which is fatal to ideal 
art. His St. Cecilia (100) is just not a masterpiece for this 
reason ; the faces spoil it; but what wonderful and unexpected 
colour harmonies are to be found here, and never was the quality 
of white made more lovely. Mr. Napier Hemy’s Pilchards (10) 
remains a very fine work; the sea and sky have absorbed the 
figures and the. boats, which, although they occupy a large 
amount of space, are merely incidental to the form and colour 
of the elements; it is a true sea picture. Had Mr. Sant lived 
a generation earlier he would have done remarkable work; as 
it is, he merely shows what he might have accomplished had 
not a realistic and sentimental age strangled him. In some of 
the smatler works like Miss Martineau’s Garden (110) he shows 
that he was a painter by nature. Mr. Charles Furse’s eques- 
trian portrait in the grand style of Sir Charles Nairne (48) is 
his most important work here, it has undoubtedly got a 
largeness of manner which is not common now. ‘The small 
Lord Roberts (91), in the same style, is finer still, as in this 
case the head dominates in a way which is lacking in the 
former work. Sir Alfred East is not at all well represented, 
which is a great pity, but Mr. Strang has fared better. How 
great is our regret to see the career of so true an artist ended 
when his art was producing such arresting new things. 
How iil we can spare the author of Lucien Pissarra (170), 
Laughter (194), Pan (222), and of the etchings Socialists (336) 
and Comfort (337). H. 8. 





EXHIBITION—DESIGN AND INDUSTRY. 

Tre authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum have done 
well in giving hospitality to the little exhibition of the British 
Institute of Industrial Art that was opened in the North Court 
on Monday. Small and unrepresentative though it is, anyone 
interested in present-day industrial art will find the show well 
worth a visit. It will remain open for five weeks, admission 
free, and those well disposed towards the aims of the promoters 
will encourage them by passing through the turnstiles. The 
Institute has, up to the present, enjoyed Treasury support, 
but it now has to find its own financial fect, so that the specially 
well disposed are invited to become subscribers. Having mucl 
the same aim as the Design and Industries Association, whose 
beneficent activities as intermediary between artist, manufac- 
turer and public have been previously noticed in these eclumns, 
the Institute must be wished all prosperity in its new and 
independent career as a mission to manufacturers. 
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Judging by the usual commercial products of English potteries, 
a missionary should certainly be sent into “ Darkest Stafford- 
shire”? with the Institute’s little exhibit of well designed and 
unpretentious chinaware. No doubt there are certain en- 
lightened manufacturers in all trades, but those in any way 
connected with “Industrial Art” have an unfortunate way 
of concentrating on industry and of forgetting all about art 
in its true sense. They probably recognize the importance of 
having a competent works manager, but to employ an educated 
artist-designer to give their products a reasonable and accept- 
able shape seems to be generally regarded as a picce of foolish 
extravagance. However, the commercial success of the elect 
will no doubt prove the best argument for repentance to the 
ninet y-and-nine. 

Messrs. Heal, Ltd., who have two engaging stands at the 
exhibition, should have our thanks quite as much for being « 
conspicuous commercial success as for deserving that success 
The prosperity of a rival is what is most likely 
to make an unprogressive “ commercial article ” firm take notice 
and start setting its own house in order. Some day perhaps 
the very term “commercial article’ will cease to be one of 
reproach—the first step towards that happy time being the 
wholesale production of sanely designed, soundly made articles 
et really commercial prices. It is perhaps in textiles that we 
have at present the most encouraging signs of a higher standard 
in colour and design, as witness, for example, Messrs. Foxton’s 
exhibit. The art of the potter is very creditably exemplified by 
Messrs. A. E. Gray and Co., whilst Messrs. Crittall show that art 
and commerce can come together in the matter of metal work. 
Everyone concerned with decoration will appreciate what 
Mr. Rolley has 
medium that we should imagine was peculiarly adapted for the 


by good design. 


achieved in inlay with coloured woods, a 


embellishment of ships. 

Everyday utility has by no means been ovcrlooked, as is 
only proper in such a display, and the kitchen planned and 
equipped by Miss Katherine Gordon, of the L.C.C. Education 
Office, is an object-lesson in practical efficiency. 

Taking it all through, this little exhibition is big with promise, 
and we hope that it may tour the provinces as D.I.A. exhibitions 
have done before it, being replaced in London by another and 
more ambitious collection on the same lines. 

C. WititaMs-Extts, 








THE THEATRE, 

or 
*QLOTHES AND THE WOMAN” AT THE AMBAS- 
SADORS THEATRE. A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 

BY GEORGE PASTON. 

THERE is a type of play which bears on every part of it 
marks of having to mect the 
demands of the theatre—as the theatre appears in the imagina- 
tion of dramatic agents and of the consumers of those columns 
of theatrical gossip which represent drama in a certain section 
of the daily press. A perfect specimen of such a play is 
Clothes and the Woman, in which Miss Iris Hoey has now made 
her reappearance at the Ambassadors. 

The author, George Paston, is easily discoverable as a woman 
if it were not already weli known that this pseudonym disguises 
one of our most successful women—well, I was going to say 
dramatists, but that would be an exaggeration; let 
women constructors of theatrical loofah—loofah, as we all know, 
being the dried skeleton of a certain vegetable marrow. Now 
loofah is admirable stuff but it lacks marrow; that is all that 
is wrong with it from the point of view of getting bodily nourish- 


been carefully constructed 


us say 


ment; and just in the same way the loofah drama lacks mental 
It is dead and dried, and serves merely as a frame- 
work for acting. 

Let us take Clothes and the Woman and examine the poor 
thing under a microscope. In the first act we are shown Rebina 
Fleming, a woman journajist, typing a story in her rooms. 
Her rooms are as unlovely as they could well be, and Robina 
herself, though moderately successful in Fleet Street—she has 
earned, I think, £600 in the last year—is less lovely still; in 
fact, she is appalling, so appalling that she wouldn’t earn 
sixpence a year in Flect Street or any other street. Never- 
theless, no less than two smart young men—not very smart 
but, as Robina would say in her short stories, assez—barge in 


marrow. 


P . ° e . ad 
or drift in and stay to tea. Are they her admirers? It is | Resident Magistrate. 











hardly possible! One, yes, but not two—or is each of them 
afraid to be alone with her? For mark that Robina is incom- 
petently unlovely, she is not spoiled by nature but by art, 
she hardly knows how many of her clothes she has got on, 
and she does not know what to do with her hair, and her 
inventor has forgotten to give her any personality! One of 
the young men brings the girl he is going to marry to see her ; 
the other, having nothing to bring, nevertheless 
Presently a doctor arrives, Dr. Lomax, and bullies her in the 
well-known tender manner of the strong lover who is not sure 
whether he is in love or not, but who knows that if he finds 
he is in love he will be irresistible. 


comes, 


Having got all these people on to the stage in a highly expert 
manner—i.e. (1) by making the two young men journalists 
less successful than Robina, and (2) by telling us that Robina 
Mr. 
introduces a fifth character, a fashionable woman, Mrs. Desmond. 
Mrs. Desmond simply drops from the clouds, followed by 
Colonel Brereton. tobina to spend I forget 
how many hundred pounds on an outfit and to come and stay 
with Colonel Brereton when this 
as it is essential to the plot that he should meet Robina and 


is “run down” and needs a_ holiday George Paston 


She persuades 


her. comes is arranged, 
also that he should know nothing about his coming metamor- 
phosis. 

The second Act sees Robina at Mrs. Desmond's country house 
completely transformed. Act I. was The Woman; Act II. is 
Clothes. Here is where we see most plainly loofah instead of 
drama. Even asa mere man I know better, Mr. George Paston, 
than to believe that you can separate Clothes from the Woman. 
Clothes are the woman. A woman expresses her essential pei 
sonality in her clothes, and the woman put before us in Act L 
if she had been real could no more have worn her clothes as 
she does in Act TI. and have all the men in the place swarming 
around her than the woman in Act IL. could have ever looked 
like the woman in Act I. No; in spite of Mr. George Paston’s 
“and” Ciothes and the Woman refuse to combine. The only 
link in this play between Robina Fleming and Mrs. Desmond's 
guest is that they both seem to be Miss Iris Hoey in different 
clothes. Surely this is dodging the dramatic unities, or one of 
them—the one that says that the hero in Act I. should not be 
a different personfrom the hero in Act II. I think it is Aristotle 
who makes this clear. However, Colonel Brereton and one of 
our young men from Act I. both fail to recognize Robina and 
make love to her. Dr. Lomax then arrives—Mrs. Desmond 
had asked all Robina’s friends in order to make it easy for her 
and recognizes Robina. This is one up for Mr. George Paston! 
There is a scene between them, Dr. Lomax taking a high moral 
tone and reducing the poor guest (alias Robina) to tears. She 
tells her two lovers to come for their answer at Miss Robina 
Fleming’s rooms to-morrow, and then takes to flight. 

In Act III. we are back to the Robina of Act I. The first 
lover, the young man, comes for his answer, and is told by 
Robina—looking awful—that she Mrs. Desmond's 
The poor fellow visibly quails. “CAD!” shrieks Mr. George 
in the theatre reverberates none too 
sympathetically. He is a soldier, 
and after the revelation is made, salutes and mutters mechanic- 
ally, “ Will you marry me ?”’ Robina, kind-hearted Robina, 
; The Colonel “HERO!” shricks Mr. George 
The audience responds more cheerfully. Now the 
Doctor ; the Doctor knows. He is accepted, 
Good, kind Doctor. What am I to 
shriek—again, not at any real person, but at Mr. George Paston ? 


Well—“ IDIOT!” How will that do ? W. J. TURNER. 


is guest. 
Paston, and the audience 
Now it is the Colonel’s turn. 


refuses, goes. 
Paston. 
but, of course, 
But now it is my turn. 


BOOKS. 
sccinhtaglltacaic 
LAST DAYS IN NEW GUINEA.* 

A YEAR ago Captain Monckton published a most interesting 
and amusing book on his experiences as a resident magistrate 
in New Guinea. We are glad to have the continuation of his 
adventures in a new book which, though much shorter, is not 
less absorbing than the first. He now records in some detail 


his arduous journeys of exploration in the mountainous interior, 


| along the former German frontier, and his ascent of Mount 


| Albert Edward, which is over 12,000 feet high. As before, hespeaks 


Last Days in New Guinea: being Further Expertences of a New Guinea 
By Captain (, A, W. Monckton. Loudon; Lane, (19s, uct.) 
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his mind in the plainest terms about the officials at Port Moresby, 
who, he thinks, had far too large a share of the revenue, while 
the district magistrates who did all the hard and dangerous 
work of keeping order among the tribes were scurvily treated. 
His own method of administering New Guinea was to work 
through the native chiefs. He dealt firmly and honestly with 
them and they in turn trusted him. They found him recruits 
for the native police and for the corps of carriers, who were his 
faithful followers. Through his personal influence over the 
chiefs, backed by the native constabulary, he contrived to pacify 
a large district inhabited by wild savages and to ensure protec- 
tion for the few white miners who were prospecting for gold. 
Given the right man, Captain Monckton’s method is unques- 
tionably the best and also the cheapest in an uncivilized tropical 
Jand. But such administrators as he must have the confidence 
of all those above them, It is made to appear in this 
book that the high cfficials attached more importance to 
bureaucratic precedents, and to the making of petty ordin- 
ances, than to the actual success of the resident magistrates 
in becoming friendly with their unruly peoples. Port Moresby 
lived in fear of ill-informed criticism in the Australian Parlia- 
ments and Press, and the administration suffered in con- 
sequence, 

It is clear that the author’s relations with the natives were 
of the happiest kind. He could not have gone alcne, with small 
detachments of police and a few carriers, cn such exhausting 
journeys as he describes if tke natives had not had implicit 
faith in him. He recalls the fate of a German expedition in 
the same part of New Guinea a few years before; the native 
police and carriers, exasperated by their hardships, revolted 
against their German officers and killcd them all. He himself 
could depend upon the loyalty of his mcn under the werst possible 
conditions, as when they were shipwrecked in a cataract, amid 
interminable sago swamps swarming with crocodiles, and lost 
all their provisions. They had made rafts to go down a river 
and suddenly found themselves among rapids rushing on to a 
wall of fallen trees: 

““Our shouts of warning were mainly drowned by the roar 
of the. waters, but in any case no human power could —— 
the rafts closely following me from dashing into the wall; and 
one by one they did, precipitating their loads of men and gear 
into the torrent ; some smashing and capsizing on snags before 
reaching the wall of logs and trees. Man after man crawled 
or was dragged from the water, and from the snags they were 
clinging to, until apparently all were safe. Later L learnt that 
two men were never seen again after the capsize. Truly now 
we were in a hell of a fix. Stores, ammunition, all were at the 
bottom of the river. With the exception of Oia and the men 
on my raft, the remainder were clinging to the barrier of logs 
and trees in the stream, destitute of everything, and wailing, 
* We have found the place of death ; better to have died in fight 
than die as we all die now.’ Corporal Oia cursed the men, he 
cursed them thoroughly, and once again we pulled ourselves 
together. ‘Three large crocodiles came and prowled round the 
logs my party were clinging to, while many others took up 
atrategic positions in the near vicinity ; clearly, wading among 
the reeds, or swimming, was out of all question, even if the 
reeds or currents had permitted it. After we had recovered a 
little from the effects of the general smash-up we had met with, 
Corporal Oia, who was a very powerful swimmer, tried to make 
his way through the reeds and swamps in the direction of the 
other branch of the river—the one down which Barigi and the 
other half of my party had gone. Oia returned bringing some 
crocodiles’ eggs, and reported that the swamp was impenetrable, 
infested with crocodiles, and the current in the stream far too 
strong for us to hope to make our way against it; to retrace 
our steps was therefore impossible. The whole of the river 
below the point we were roosting on broke up, and flowed 
through an immense sago swamp, and how far that swamp 
extended I had no means of telling. Flood marks on the palms 
in the swamp showed that the log barrier we were sitting on was 
nightly submerged to a depth of four to five feet by floods due 
to the nightly mountain rains, thus rendering our present 
unhappy position yet more insecure and dangerous.” 


How the party was extricated from this position by the courage 
and devoticn of the native policemen makes cne of the mest 
attractive epiccdes in the keck. Feur men were drowned, 
but nene deserted. The discipline of the constabulary was so 
perfect that the author was repeatedly able to go with them ameng 
strange and unfriendly trikes cnd meke terms without firing 
a shot to kill, though his party was cften threatened with attack. 
Captain Monckten’s yeliance cn mcral euasion, supported by 
a show of force, was inveriably justified. 

He has much to say about the primitive customs of the tribes 
whom he knows so well. Thus :— 


“One peculiar habit the people of the north-east coast had 


was never to speak aloud the name of a man they held in respect ; 
whether the man was one of their own chiefs or a foreigner they 





merely referred to him by implication, as in my own case as 
‘The Man’; or if it was absolutely necessary for them to men- 
tion the name, for instance in a Court of Law, they did so in a 
whisper, and always through a second party. In the whole course 
of my experience in the north of New Guinea I never, to my 
knowledge, was addressed or referred to by name by my men, 
nor were such chiefs as Giwi of the Kaili Kaili, Bushimai of the 
Binandere, or Oigoba Sara of the Baruga. For instance Toku, 
son of Giwi, in referring to his father would use such an 
expression as ‘The Man’s Shadow’; Oia, son of Bushimai, 
would refer to his father as ‘The Watcher of the Man.’ The 
custom was universal throughout the Division. No chief 
affiliated to the Station, and of any importance, was ever referred 
to by name by another or by their people, but always by some 
symbolical title they had adopted or been given by the tribes. 
1 always referred to them directly by name, but I fear me it 
was regarded by the people as a bétise on my part! Another 
peculiarity was that in direct conversation no actual names 
were ever used. The Kaili Kaili and Binandere would address 
me directly as ‘ Giwi’ or ‘ Bushimai’ or ‘ Paitoto,’ and address 
their chiefs as ‘ Missi Montane,’ their nearest approach to my 
name. The impression I gathered from this was that they 
regarded us all really as one, and in a sense cleverly conveyed 
that impression to the ruler they were dealing with. 

This reminds me of another occasion when my orderly was 
dragged before me by Sergeant Barigi and Corporal Bia. The 
man was pallid with funk, and was charged by them with 
practising sorcery against my life. The worthy non-coms. 
wanted the man’s life. What had happened was this. When 
my hair was cut or I clipped my nails, my orderly carefully 
gathered up the fragments and burnt them, lest they should 
fall into the hands of a sorcerer who might work evil against me. 
In those days I wore a waxed moustache, and one morning cut 
off the ends. Ogi, who was my orderly, carefully picked up 
the ends, placed them in an envelope and put it in his cartridge 
pouch and did not burn them; the others noticed him doing 
this and seized him as he left the house. Ogi’s explanation 
was that he did not intend evil against me, and that | fully 
believed, for Ogi was a man in whom I had implicit faith, but 
that he had taken the cut-off waxed ends of my moustache 
to shove down the throat of his infant son to make the said 
infant strong in war! That infant, owing to the vigilance of 
Barigi and Bia, 1 think had a fortunate escape |” 

Sergeant Barigi, it may be added, is cne cf the herces cf the 
story. 

“In serving with my regiment in India I had some splendid 
non-coms., men that Kipling calls ‘ the backbone of the Army,’ 
but I never had a better man than the Binandere ex-cannibal, 
Barigi of the Mambare. Sergeant Barigi could deal faithfully 
with the roughest and most truculent of savages, even in the 
mass; he feared neither man, ghost nor devil, nor any peril 
in Papua, but he walked in awe of a small, lean, shrewish wife ! 
Barigi, who held more real power and was regarded by the 
tribes with greater respect than any one of my European District 
Officers, would sometimes, I regret to say, suddenly appear in 
my room wearing a worried look. ‘W ell, trusty old warrior, 
what is the matter?’ ‘That wife of mine ; she has cut up my 
best uniform jumper, she has broken all our cooking pots, and 
hit me over the head with a dead fish!’ ‘What for?’ ‘Some 
liar told her I had been philandering with another woman.’ 
* There are sticks in the bush,’ | remarked. ‘Some day you will 
know better, Taubada,’ replied Barigi. ‘The last time she 
carried on you told me to handcuff her. I did; and she behaved 
like a bush devil for a month afterwards. I think, if you don’t 
mind, I will give your orderly, Maione, a couple of days’ leave 
and take on his job myself. I prefer to be with you in your 
house.’ ” 


The author goes on to give some examples of Mrs. Barigi’s 
asperity and austerity. On one cecasion she locked up three police- 
men’s wives of whose conduct she did not approve and adminis- 
tered corporal punishment before releasing them. Captain 
Monckton was not blind to the weaknesses of his native followers 
—as, for instance, to their tendency to “ go kava kava”’ or run 
amuck without werning—but he treated them as human beings 
and he was amply rewarded. His bocks show a wonderful 
insight into the Papuan mind and give also a most vivid account 
of the rugged and beautiful scenery. The new volume contains 
many admirable photographs and a good map. 





THE CARICATURES OF MAX.* 
To turn over the pages of this delightful book is to realize how 
rare a thing is true caricature. We are continually being put 
off with something which is essentially wrong. ‘The most ccm- 
mon fault is to mistake distortion for caricature, and how many 
weariscme things done on this principle have we not been bored 
by ? ‘Ihen there is that last refuge of the hopelessly inccm- 
petent,who thinks he is making a caricature when he draws a 
photographic portrait of scmeone’s head and sticks it on to 
an clongated or diminished body, with the result of merely 
achieving a stupid ineffectiveness. How different it is with 
these real caricatures which Mr. Beerbchm draws. He is able 
to create in each drawing scme absurd image which, by a stroke 
* A Survey. By Max Beerbohbm. London: W. Heinewann, ([208.] 
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of genius, exactly describes and criticizes the person or state 
of affairs he is dealing with. Take, for instance, ‘“ Mr. Sidney 
Webb on his Birthday” ; here a minute touch, but a genuinely 
creative one. makes the drawing absurd and delightful. Mr. 
Sidney Webb is unpacking his birthday toys on the floor and 
putting up a row of wooden figures, which consist of ordinary 
men and officials—an equal number of each. The plain men are 
small and submissive ; the officials are large and have, every one 
of them, an arm sticking straight out like a directing post. 
This little touch of the wooden arm pointing the way we must 
go is the summing-up and exposure of the whole of bureaucratic 
Socialism. Labour comes in for a good deal of attention, because, 
as the preface tells us, it is now strong, and it is strong things 
which attract the satirist. One of the best drawings shows what 
M. Cambon “ frightfully ” foresaw, and in consequence left us. 
The figure of the neat, little, black-coated Ambassador being 
greeted by an abounding Labour Foreign Secretary is infinitely 
amusing. Let us hope that if he comes this new kind of Minister 
will be this large, beefy, pipe-smoking Englishman rather than 
a Bolshevik-trained member of the intelligentsia. 

Among the caricatures dealing with politicians ‘‘ The Cecils 
Cross Over,’ an arrangement of long lines, is quite de- 
lightful, and the contrasting convexness and concavity of 
the noses is a charming piece of fun. But best of all 
is Mr. Balfour, during the comparative peace of the world, 
studying Benedetto Croce. Has mental detachment ever been 
better put into terms of form? It is said that the difference 
between Western and Oriental Art is that the former contents 
itself with representing the outsides of things, and that the 
other portrays the spirit, not by copying externals, but by 
creating a pattern of form and colour which makes apparent 
the inner meaning. Mr. Beerbohm stands between the two, 
for he can make a very exact portrait when he likes with but 
small, fantastic embellishments, and he can also, in a way quite 
unusual in the West, give by abstract form and pattern the 
mental qualities he wishes to satirize. Is it possible to imagine 
an arrangement of shapes and lines more representative of the 
Court official, genial and kind, though decidedly august, than 
we see in the drawing, “A Gentleman Usher” (Mr. Lionel 
Cust)? What prophetic fervour is put into the figure of Mr. 
Gordon Craig, surrounded as he is by the awful figures of 
actor managers, of whom he is demanding “a sacrifice worthy 
of their calling and their ideals” ; how happy it is to put the 
idealist into spectacles and shirt-sleeves, while the clothes of 
those he addresses exude all the abuses he wishes to reform. 

There is another subtle quality possessed by Max: that of 
making someone to appear innccently ridiculous through no 
fault of his own, but merely by the preposterous absurdity 
ef another person. A quite delightful instance of this is seen 
in the drawing of “ Mr. Belloc’s Visit to the Vatican.” Here, 
with a background of wretched and contemptible ecclesiastical 
architecture of the flimsiest description, sits the Pope, a figure 
which, if it could bé separated from its derisory surroundings, 
would be not without a pathetic neatness and calm. Before 
the Papal throne stands Mr. Belloc,demonstrating by a diagram 
the date of the conversion of England. The ‘globular figure, 
thick and heavy in its black evening clothes, is of such an 
absurd description that we feel acutely for the dignity of the 
Pope, compromised as it is by this preposterous apparition. 

Again, we find the old power of adapting the furniture and wall- 
papers of the rooms to explain the mental characteristics of 
their occupants. The biographer of Queen Victoria naturally has 
crowns and Y.R.s for the pattern of his wallpaper and a Royal 
group in an “Oxford” frame; and it is inconceivable that 
any pen except the quill depicted could have been used by 
the writer. 
where cdious young ladies pronounce Trotsky to be “ rather a 
and “Isn’t there something rather touching about 


The same power of staging is seen in the drawing 


darling,” 
him?” They, of course, have a Cubist frieze in their room. 
But did this style of decoration, frieze sofa and all, ever look so 
well as in the scoffer’s delineation of it? Perhaps this is the 
subtlest form of caricature of all—to mock something by 
beautifying it. 


The satire i 


s often biting, but, with one exception, never | 





unkind. The only exception is the drawing of Mr. Wilson, ill | 


and worn out, in a dressing-gown, which is called “* Woodrow 
Peace.” Entirely legitimate is Mr. Bernard Shaw 
trying to sell his old clothes to George Brandes as the price of 
Brandes, in the character of * Chand d’Idées,”’ 
Coat, Mr, 


\ ilse ms 


immortality. 
Says ‘““Come, I’ve handled these goods before! 


Schopenhauer’s; waistcoat, Mr. Ibsen’s; Mr. Nietzsche's 
trousers,” to which Mr. Shaw answers, ‘Ah! but look at the 
patches!’’ The scene as drawn is inimitable; look at the 
squalor of the garments and the incongruity of the added scraps. 

In conclusion, there is only one thing to be said, “ More, I 
prithee, more!” 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN SKIPPER.* 

Ir is hardly unfair to divide people into two classes according 
to their feelings about yachting. You are either tremendously 
attracted by the sights and sounds of the cea and feel that some- 
thing is lacking whenever you are away from their mystery, so 
that your ideal is to spend all ygur leisure time sailing; or else 
you are repelled by the sea, which seems to you monotonous, 
forbidding, and sometimes exceedingly cruel. If you are in 
the latter class, the sea by no means conveys to you any agree- 
able and indescribable romance, and therefore if you do not 
happen to come into association with it you do not feel the want 
of it. No doubt there are gradations between these two classes, 
but we think it is true to say that people are more nearly divided 
into two distinct classes according as they feel about the sea 
than in respect of any other matter. Now, among those who 
belong to the first class, and who satisfy their cravings by 
cruising or racing in yachts whenever they can escape to the 
sea, there are no truer yachtsmen than those who act as skippers 
of their own yachts. For them more than half the pleasure 
would depart if they placed themselves in the hands of a pro- 
fessional who ordered their comings and their goings. This 
kind of insatiable yachtsman is not content to regard his vessel 
as a taxi, in which he is driven about to various destinations ; 
he wants to feel that he is himself responsible; he wants to 
understand the whole art of sailing, and, if he makes ocean 
passages, also the art of finding his way about at sea. 

In the course of his self-instruction, which is conducted by 
experience and nothing else, the amateur skipper is bound to 
go through some painful adventures. He will begin by making 
a mess of things; he will get into situations that will humiliate 
him; and sometimes, when he is tired out with navigating 
and watching in bad weather and longs for nothing so much as 
a gocd rest, he may find that his labours are only just beginning. 
He may find, that is to say, that through inability to make a 
harbour he has to spend night after night at sea, short of sleep, 
and anxious lest he should be run down by some tramp steamer 
with a careless lock-out. At the time he may curse himself 
for a fool and say that he will not do it again, but if it is in his 
blood to be this kind of yachtsman, he certainly will do it again. 
He is brought back to learn more. There is no end to the 
learning. A yacht may make a fool of you to the end of 
your life. 

The audacity with which quite small vessels are now sailed 
all over the world is virtually a modern development. Mr. 
MeMullen, whose book Down Channel is a kind of Bible to owners 
who sail their own yachts, put it on record that when he was 
a boy he was taken to sea in the Thames estuary by a professional 
who invited him to believe that the safe and seamanlike thing 
to do in a heavy squall was to haul down the sails and snchor. 
When Mr. McMullen began to act as his own skipper, he went 
further and further out to sea in quite small vessels, and he 
gradually developed the doctrine which he persistently preached, 
and which nobody now questions, that a small, well-found boat 
may be as safe as a very large vessel even in an ocean storm. 
When a large ship, straddling a couple of seas simultaneously 
and heavily laden, is making bad weather of it, a tiny vessel, 
as buoyant as a cork, may be lying cosily, as it were, in the 
curve of a sea and perhaps taking little or no water on beard. 
Moreover, the movement of the sea where the water is deep is 
regular and rhythmical. This enormously simplifies the diffi- 
culties of the yachtsman. The real danger is near the land, where 
the seas are short and confused. Mr. McMullen always made 
it a rule when bad weather came on either to make a port before 
it was too late or else to go for deep water where he had plenty 
of sea room for heaving to if the weather became too bad for 
safe sailing. 

Among yachtsmen who have done everything for themselves, 
few names are more familiar than that of Mr. Frank Cowper. 
He is now seventy-three years of age, and must have spent the 
3 sketching, writing 
Vol.L. London: 
By Ralph Stock, 


greater part of his life sailing insmall yachts- 

* (1) Cruising Satle and Yachting Tales. By Frank Cowper. 
J.D. Potter. [20s. net.] (2) The Cruise of the Dream Ship. 
London Wa. Heinemann, [1d5s. net.) 
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about his cruises and charting comparatively unknown waters. 
Every yachtsman who sees this new book! by Mr. Cowper and 
reflects that the writing, the making of the illustrations, and 
the charting have been accomplished in the confined quarters 
of a small yacht commanded by Mr. Cowper himself will take 
a pleasure in saluting the veteran. Mr. Cowper is never tired 
of insisting upon the complete satisfaction obtained by regarding 
a yacht as a moving house. Your home goes with you wherever 
you care to go or wherever the wind will take you. There is 
none of the weariness and bother of railway journeys, no fuss, 
no noise. No such peace descends upon anyone as upon a 
yachtsman who, after a long passage, sails into harbour and 
drops his anchor in tranquil waters, with the clean air, the 
interesting sights of maritime traflic, the ery of the sea-birds and 
the twinkling of riding and harbour lights all round him. Let 
us quote Mr. Cowper in characteristic vein on this subject :— 

* Yes, as I steered and looked aloft at all a-taut—the shining 

topmast, the strong wire rigging, the fluttering burgee, the 
ensign blowing out, the sails all full, the eddying wake astern, 
and realized that down below I had a five-roomed home, well, 
even elegantly furnished and completely equipped, which was 
slipping along at seven miles an hour without one penny cost 
but the paltry interest on the capital outlay—far less than the 
wages of the lout, which he would never get, for 1 intended to 
put him ashore as soon as ever I dropped anchor in the Crouch 
—-I felt the bargain was a good one, and the deck of such a 
yacht a good exchange for any City office.” 
The lout to whom Mr. Cowper refers was a paid hand who turned 
out to be extremely unsympathetic and inefficient. So un- 
sympathetic, indeed, did Mr. Cowper find various paid hands 
towards his view of yachting that he came more and more to 
depend upon himself. 

He says that Mr. McMullen’s teaching had great influence 
upon him, but, as a matter of fact, he was himself the pioneer, 
having taken to sailing his own yachts without any paid help 
even before Mr. McMullen did it. Mr. Cowper’s real joy has 
been to sail single-handed. Most yachtsmen cannot endure 
the loneliness, but Mr. Cowper discovered in it a peculiar thrill. 
He has cruised single-handed in a yacht of no less than twenty- 
five tons. If Mr. McMullen’s book is more widely known than 
anything Mr. Cowpet has written, the explanation is the para- 
doxical one that Mr. McMullen is much less literary. He details 
all the difficulties in handling and navigating a yacht, and thereby 
instructs all his readers how to become better seamen. Mr. 
Cowper is inclined rather to take the difficulties of sailing for 
granted and to regard them as a matter between himself and 
his ship and not between himself and his reader. He deals 
more in romantic reflections and the interesting places he has 
visited than in practical advice. Every man must write as 
he feels, but if Mr. Cowper should write another book we hope 
that he will give us out of his exceptional experience a few 
chapters on pure seamanship without literary obliqueness, 
Dr. Worth has done this to admiration, and Mr. Cowper could 
no doubt do it. We almost feel that he owes it to us. 

Mr. Ralph Stock, the author of the second book? before us, 
is another real yachtsman, but he, too, takes his seamanship 
for granted. During the War he was invalided out of the Army, 
and immediately he was released from hospital he rushed to 
the nearest likely seaport to buy a yacht. He had hardly any 


money, and he spent his Army gratuity on buying a Norwegian- | 


built auxiliary cutter which had been designed as a life-boat 


fleets. 


to accompany fishing She was lying in a Devonshire 
harbour, and he made some money by using her first as a fishing 
The War was not then over, and the price of fish 
When 
persons to venture on to the high seas, he decided to cruise 
to the South Sea Islands. Most people, looking at his vessel 
of twenty-three tons, laughed, but he meant his enterprise 
teriously and carried it out seriously. For three weeks he 
studied the use of nautical instruments so that he could find 
his position at sea, and then he started off for the South Seas 
with his The account of his experience 
is delightful to read, for he has a light touch combined with an 
unbounded store of cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 
crew of three had an extraordinary run of good luck in making 
successful land-falls; the land sometimes turning up just at 
the moment when they believed themselves to be hopelessly 
lost. The worst thing apparently that happened to Mr. Stock 
was that when in the South Sea Islands he had named a pre- 
posterous figure as the price of his Dream Ship, somebody 
wnexpectedly closed with the offer. So he lost his Dream 


pmack, 


was hich. it became possible ence more for private 


sister and a man friend. 


The amateur 











Ship and the party came home by steamer. Every reader of 
this book will hope that the author’s dream of another Dream 
Ship will come true. 





THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS.* 

At a first glance Mr. Cornford’s book, The Designers of Our 
Buildings, might well be mistaken for a biography of eminent 
English architects from Inigo Jones to Alfred Waterhouse, as 
nine portraits of architectural celebrities form its only illustra. 
tions. It is, however, nothing of the sort, but something of far 
greater moment, being a gallant and, we will hope, a successful 
attempt to make the public conscious of the uses, scope and 
influence of architecture here and now. The author is largely 
concerned with the beneficent activities of the R.I.B.A., lacking 
which the profession would certainly not receive even the very 
scant consideration that it does to-day. The multifarious 
functions and attributes of the good architect are enumerated 
and his education is considered ; also, what is just as important, 
that of his clients. 

A quotation at length from the admirable preface by Mr, 
Wiiliam J. Locke (formerly Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects) will show those not already aware of it how 
great is the need for a better understanding between the 
profession and the public :— 


* Between the public and the architect, unfortunately, yawns 
a great gulf from which arises a strange mist. The most ignorant 
man sees a picture and he knows that some one man has painted 
it; he hears a piece of music and he knows that some one man 
has composed it; he reads a book and he knows that some 
one man has written it. He sees a great building rear itself, 
stone by stone, at the corner of a familiar thoroughfare and 
it never enters his silly head to realize that some one man has 
designed it. Jf he does think about it at all, his thoughts are 
guided by his eye to the staring boards of the various contractors, 
and he is satisfied with the nebulous notion that each is ‘ doing 
his bit ’ for the amenities of the edifice. The very word * archi- 
tect ’ does not occur to him. I know. I know more: namely, 
that if you asked any sixty men lunching at an ordinary London 
club to write down the names of six distinguished architects, 
not more than two or three could do it. The fault, to some 
extent, lies with architects themselves. They deprecate adver- 
tisement. The degraded novelist goads his publisher to adver- 
tise him all over the place and thus gets his name known. The 
architect, by the rules of his profession, can’t advertise, and 
thus his name is not known. The fault, to an even greater 
extent, lies with the Press. It prides itself on having its finger 
on the public pulse. It thinks that the public doesn’t want 
to hear about architects; and, in a general way, it doesn’t 
give to the public what the public doesn’t want. A Press 
which calls itself the most enlightened in the world devotes more 
than the contents of a thickly printed column a day to criticisms 
of ephemeral music, pictures, films, plays and books, but it 
never devotes a line to the critical appreciation of a new and an 
important building. If such a building be opened with a flourish 
of Royal trumpets, every newspaper fills a reporter’s column 
with futilities concerning the Royalty, the flourish, the trumpets, 
the mayor and the aldermen, the trowel, the Royal costumes, 
the contractors, the bevy of unimportances present, the knighting 
of the Supreme Unimportancy who collects the money, and as 
often as not omits the name of the architect altogether. If he 
happen to be a member of the Royal Academy he may have 
two lines announcing his presentation to Royalty. If not, ho 
is either dismissed in a word or two, or ignored altogether. ‘The 
Press has the incalculable power to bridge over the gulf between 
the public and the architect, and to dissipate the mist. To 
every paper there should be attached an architectural critic 
just es there are attached music, art (painting), dramatic 
and literary critics. He should be, like the music critic 
—(of the others I have opinions which it would not be 
becoming for me to state here)—a technician. There aro 
hundreds of architects qualified for the post, as any newspaper 
could find out by application to the Secretary of the R.1.B.A. 
The architectural critic should give a reasoned criticism of 
every building of importance erected in the country. He 
should give the name of the architect. He should hammer 
the name of the architect into the brain of the public. ‘The 
public loves names.” 

Mr. Locke says what urgently needed saying, and, as he is a 
novelist and no mere architect, perhaps the public and its 
Press may really begin to take notice. A few such pens as 
Mr. Locke’s set free in the daily and weekly newspapers might 
soon beguile “the general reader” into taking an intelligent 
interest in architecture, wherein he would discover a new and 
abiding pleasure that cost him nothing whatever. Keen pleasure 
in any art generally indicates keen sensibility, and anyone 
who really cares for architecture and honest building is almost 
certain to be valuable as a critic and therefore as a citizen. 

A properly educated public with a Press to match would very 
soon make bad work impossible by a just and vigorous expression 


? 


—— The Designers of Our Buildings. By L, Cope Coruford, London: RBA, 
9 Conduit Street. W, [6s8, net.] 
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of praise or protest according to the merits or deficiencies of 

any new building. 
Public opinion 

abolish Pimlico. 


abolished slavery. Public opinion must 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITIES.* 
Tus important paper—the only drawback to which is a price 
which will probably limit its cireulation—should be in the hands 
of every Bishop and Examining Chaplain. Dr. Headlam’s 
experience secures him against the common fault of reformers 
—aiming at the impossible; the scheme of theological teaching 
which he proposes is at once thorough, practicable and adapted 
to actual circumstances. These are not too encouraging. 

“There is always a danger that our course of theological 
training may become stereotyped in a form which has ceased 
to correspond to the temper and thought of the time. . . . It 
is important, especially at a time when there is a great danger 
of centralization owing to recent action on the part of the 
Bishops and of the Central Advisory Council, to be quite sure 
that we are teaching men in the way which is the best possible 
for their work.” 

Dr. Headlam lays down three main principles: (1) That, so 
far as secondary education is concerned, the future clergy 
should be educated in the same way as persons destined for other 
professions; (2) that they should receive their theological 
teaching in a university, not in a seminary or theological college ; 
(3) that the teaching should be paramount and the examination 
subsidiary—the establishment of a central examination is, he 
thinks, “a very dangerous thing.’ And “the continuance of 
the test school at Knutsford, after the circumstances which 
called it into existence have ceased, suggests that the money 
of the Church is to be largely wasted in subsidizing a sort of 
elementary seminary, which will only serve to alienate the 
future clergy from the habits of mind of their fellow- 
countrymen.” 

Many, perhaps most, candidates for Orders may be encouraged 
to read Theology for their degree. A really able man, indeed, 
will do well to take up the school of Litterae Humaniores before 
entering on theology, but such men are the exception; and a 
School of Theology, properly constructed, is far broader in its 
outlook than, e.g., the School of Modern History or English 
Literature. As to the retention of Greck he is emphatic ; ‘ my 
own fecling is that we should be quite stiff in this matter,’ and 
an clementary knowledge of Hebrew is to be desired. 

Since this paper was originally read, to a gathering of College 
tutors and others at Cambridge as well as at Oxford, certain 
controversies, which do not concern us here, have brought the 
Ante-Nicene period into special prominence. ‘‘ The authority 
of the Conciliar decisions is very much weakened; we have to 
justify them instead of appealing to them,” and it is probable 
that theology and theologians will be driven back to a greater 
degree than we anticipate on the writers of an_ earlier 
age. With the study of this “formative period” of Church 
History will be associated that of Psychology, Anthropology and 
Ethics. The manner in which the problems of the latter science 
were treated at the Lambeth Conference was superficial ; nor 
was its inadequacy compensated by the almost nervous effort 
of the Assembly to be up to date. 

“What people demand is a philosophy of life corresponding 
to the needs which they feel. . . . The Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, Righteousness and Judgment will still be the central 
message of the Christian Religion; only we have to be careful 
to give that message in a language people understand.” 





MOUNT ERYX.f 

We are not sure that Mr. Festing Jones’ admirers will be 
altogether pleased by his new book. It might stand as the type 
of the discursive travel book of the better sort, but we are not 
mre that Mr. Samuel Butler’s admirable biographer ought to 
meddle with this kind of loquacious literature at all. Mr. Festing 
Jones has a standard to keep up, and this sort of réchauffé is 
not very satisfying. 

Those, however, who have ever fallen under the spell of the 
garden sanctuary, the Sacro Monte at Varallo, can sympathize 
with Mr. Jones in the pleasure he obviously takes in talking 
about it. In one thing, perhaps, the reader who knows the 
place will feel that he has done it a little injustice. He does 
not succeed in conveying to his readers what seems to the present 
“eq hes b pied Ix, ( 
D.D. Oxtord 


1 Mount Lryz. 
[12s. 6d. 


lucation at the Universities. By Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., 
‘ackwell, [2s 
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writer the outstanding fact about these forty-nine chapels, 
in which the story of Christ's life and death is told by means of 
groups of coloured, life-size, terra-cotta figures. We mean the 
sustained narrative power of the whole. At a first visit the 
pilgrim of any imagination will find himself hurrying from chapel 
to chapel, hardly noticing the beauty of the garden, seized 
against his will, and in spite of the disillusioning effects of 
tawdriness here and there, by the fire and conviction of the 
drama. There is an extraordinary sense of expectancy and 
suspense resting, for instance, over the group which repre- 
sents the Last Supper. We pass on to Gethsemane, the Judas 
kiss, the hateful, sly complacency of Caiaphas, and the final 
tragedy with the feelings of the auditors at a moving play. 

But of course this, like most of the other faults of the 
book, is to be accounted for by its nature. The fact is that 
Mr. esting Jones is traversing his ground for a second time. 





FICTION, 





SWEET WATERS.* 

Mr. Haron Nicotson has written a novel which falls into a 
quite recognizable if not very common category. Perhaps one 
could define the type shortly by calling it the “‘two-theme” type 
of book. Such novels contain a definite story, told for its own sake, 
and not for the light that its events may throw on the characters 
the author wishes to present. But they contain a second psycho- 
logical, descriptive, literary theme which definitely prevents them 
from being classed as adventure stories. Stevenson, of course, 
wrote as many of this particular type of book as anybody cise, 
but he never seems to have quite perfected it. Indeed, it pro- 
bably cannot be perfected, for if it were (or is) it ceases to be 
of the “ two-theme ” type, and becomes that best and rarest of 
all things, the novel in which no event is ever related for its 
own sake, but always for its character-revealing power, wheve 
plot, psychology and comment have all been fused as, say, in 
Mr. Conrad's Victory, into one indivisible whole, 

In Sweet Waters, however, we can detect the “‘ two themes.” 
There is the sensitive, subtle description of the adolescence in 
Constantinople of Eirene, the heroine, the searching yet compre- 
hending analysis of the young clerk at the British Embassy, 
Angus Field. Here is Mr. Nicolson’s version of what Mr. 
Aldous Huxley once called the “irony of 
Angus is speaking :—~ 


being two.” 

“Tt’s so difficult not to duplicate oneself. It’s so difficult ta 
be with another person when the other person is there also. 
It makes four really. There is what the other person thinks 
of you, and what you think of them. And for the other person 
also one’s identity is duplicated in the same way. That makes 
four. It’s all very unreal. And then there’s a fifth clement 
that adds to the unreality. There’s the element of rival rela- 
tions, the element of what one really is and what she or he 
really is, And it’s so different from the other four. One feel 
bridge it. One widens it. One does not 
mean to posture, but one finds oneself posturing.” 

This all makes the first “theme”; but then into it Mr. 
Nicolson has grafted an excellent adventure story, with an heroic 
diplomat, wars, murders, spies, captures, betrayals, rescues, ell 
complete. Not that he hasn't done the ‘grafting carefully. 
Almost: all the characters, as in the last act of a Restoration 
comedy, when the “ pastoral” and the 
brought together, appear in both parts of the book, often alter- 
nately. Hugh Tenterden is so completely a “ highbrow” 
adventure story personality that not even his marriage to 
Kirene, the heroine of the psychological half, quite makes one 
believe that they could ever have really met. Perhaps the best 
contact that the two halves of the book achieve is when Ten- 
terden is sacking Angus Field, who has made a complete mess 


“ patiric ’ plots are 


of cverything—love, war, business, literature, &e. Tenterden 
has been, as ever, flawlessly competent throughout; Angus 


is asked to explain his conduct on an unfortunate occasion. 
“One day even Tenterden would understand. There would 
be poetic justice, recognition and revenge. But meanwhile 
silence—wounded, dignified, and uncomplaining. The Alfred 
de Vigny attitude; the picture of Dionysus at the Jourt of 
Pentheus. His mind worked in this way, within him instinc- 
tively, subconsciously ; but as it worked his lips were moving. 
‘I was drunk, sir,’ he was saying. ‘Iwas very drunk. I did 





not realize what had happened. Even afterwards I only half 
remerabered it. I wasn’t sure. There was nothing in the papers. 
If I had been sure, I should have come to you. 1 really should.’ ” 


This is, indeed, the true contact between the two opposed 
kinds of mind, of personality, which the two diilerent parts of 


* Sweet Waters, By Harold Nicolzon, London: Constable. [7s. 6d.] 
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Mr. Nicolson’s book represent. One does not know quite where 
the author’s sympathies lie. Are they perhaps a little too 
much with the competent Tenterden and all he stands for ? 
But, at any rate, Sweet Waters is a most interesting book, full 
of things to discuss and argue about. 





Humbug. By E. M. Delafield. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
The lady who writes under the name of “ E. M. Delafield” has 
given us in her new novel a treatise on the avoidance of the 
noun which she uses as her title. It may be doubted whether, 
in every circumstance, the bald use of truth, regardless of the 
feelings of everybody else, is to be commended; but there 
is no question but that the extraordinary tissue of pretence in 
which the heroine, Lily Stellenthorpe, was brought up would 
have had an extremely deleterious effect on the character of 
any child. Whether at the present period in the world’s history 
such an education is probable may be doubted, for Lily's father, 
Philip Stellenthorpe, and her mother, Eleanor, who, however, 
dies early in the book, are really throwbacks who practise the 
educational methods of an era long since passed away. Lily 
herself is a most careful study, and the repression and humbug 
to which she is subjected have so much the expected effect 
on her mind that it is difficult for the reader to take very much 
interest in her. Much the most amusing person in the book 
is Aunt Clo, who lives in Italy, when she is not absorbed in 
tumultuously extracting her friends from mysterious troubles in 
which they appeal for her help. The scene in which this exuberant 
lady insists that Lily had better leave her rather dull and elderly 
husband, Nicholas Aubray, and elope with the man who is in 
love with her is extremely diverting. Lily has no idea of doing 
anything of the kind, for, although her marriage has not given 
her the happiness which she expected, she does not care at all 
for the Italian Marchese—friend of Aunt Clo’s—who has fallen 
decidedly in love with her, and whom her husband cheerfully 
alludes to as “our friend Spaghetti.” In the end, Nicholas 
himself gives her grounds for a divorce, for on her side Lily has 
been a disappoirtment to him. This he will not admit, belonging 


himself to the school which believes it virtuous to conceal facts. 


In the end Lily has a child, on whose advent, we are told, a 


certain measure of personal happiness comes to her, and the | 
reader is left wondering whether, if all the characters had | 


expressed their feelings with brutal exactitude, and Nichclas 
and Lily had been divorced, they would have been any happier 
than with the palliatives of a quiet life with their child. 
novel is an admirable treatise on how not to bring up children. 
But, though it may perform this useful function, it will be rather 
a disappointment to Miss Delafield’s readers, as the author's 
powers of analysis and insight into human character are not as 
aotably displayed as in her former works. 

OtuER Nove.s.—Christabel. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story of an unequal marriage 
between a girl hardly out cf the schoolroom and a middie- 
aged man who had already been married twice. Christabel’s 
friend, the Dean, who on more than one occasion gives her some 
good advice, is worth meeting,and comedy is represented in the 
book by a very much caricatured uncle and aunt. Hosts of 
Darkness. By Ariadna and Harold Williams. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—An admirable picture of Moscow under the Terror, when 
all life was reduced to the expression of one emotion—Fear. 
Booty. By Douglas Grant. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—A thrilling account of the adventures of a famous pear! 
necklace on its way from this country to America. The double 
love story, which is worked in with the main theme, is cf minor 
significance. The Little Red Speck. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)—Twelve rather sensational 
stories of life on the South Sea Islands, of which “ The Shadow 
of the Palm” is, undoubtedly, the most convincing. 

















POETRY. 


POETS AND 
TENDENCIES IN MODERN AMERICAN POETRY.* 


I nore that everyone who reads the book will notice what 
is not very clearly stated in the present edition of Miss Amy 
Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry—that this 
is the third printing of a book finished in 1917. In four 
years a good deal of water has run under the mill. Therefore, in 
a book only about Americans, the fact that Miss Lowell does not 
mention the work of Mr. Louis Untmeyer, Mrs. Eunice Tietjens or 
Oxford : 


endencies in Modern American Poetru. By Amy Lowell. 
(128. 6d. net.j 


°T 
Basil Blackweil. 


The | 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay is not a proof of such fantastic perversity as 
we should be inclined to imagine. I do not think, either, that Miss 
Lowell would now be capable of the somewhat primitive remark 
that “the criticism of art should be first and foremost and all 
the time aesthetic.” I fancy that by now, also, the glamour 
of Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’ admirable and striking journalism 
in “ The Spoon River Anthology” has a little worn off. 

What remains of interest in the book is a charming account 
of “H. D.” and Richard Aldington, the two young Imagist 
poets who read Greek together and married. Miss Lowell's 
analysis of “ H. D.’s” 


Whirl up, Sea 
Whirl up your pointed pines, 





and her general summary of the theories of verse cadence are 
interesting. A. Wititams-E Lis. 


Poems Wortnuy or ConstpEeration.—Orchard and Vineyard. 
By Miss V. Sackville-West. (Lane. 6s. net.)—Miss Sackville- 
West has interesting thoughts, but she does not make very good 
poems out of them. Though obviously the work of a person of 
brains, there is nothing in Orchard and Vineyard that will make 
her readers consider Miss Sackville-West as a poet instead of a 
novelist.———Selected Verse. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Noyes’ admirers will welcome his new volume. 
There is a long pocm on the death of Marlowe called “The 
Sign of the Golden Shoe.” It displays Mr. Noyes’ rather trying 
| insensitiveness to the niceties of word and metre. Some of the 
poems are brought on from other volumes, for example, “ The 
Man that was a Multitude.” A Book of Women’s Verse. 
Edited by J. C. Squire. (Milford. 7s. 6d. net.)—An anthology 
with an amusing preface by Mr. Squire. Some of the omissions 
are both remarkable and unfortunate. For example, neither 
of the two best living women poets is represented—Miss 
Charlotte Mew and Miss Edith Sitwell. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tru Edinburgh Review for January contains a lucid article 
| by Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy on * Foreign Exchanges and Human 
| Effort,” enforcing the truth that the collapse of the exchanges 





| cannot be remedied by mechanical devices any more than a 
| fever can be cured by shaking the clinical thermometer. The 
underlying causes of the monetary confusion must be under- 

stood before the remedy can be applied. Mr. Kiddy is con- 
| vinced that the problem can be solved by human effort; hard 





work and thrift in all countries form the only panacea. Theo 
| editor, Mr. Harold Cox, writes on “ Politics and Unemploy- 
| ment.” He quotes Burke's dictum, ‘ Men little think how 
| immorally they act in rashly meddling with what they do not 
understand,” and he goes on to show how State intervention 
the subsidy to the miners, the new and uncertain tariff and 
the policy of doles—and the incessant agitation kept up by the 
Labour leaders have contributed to the increase of unemploy- 
ment and the growth of extravagance. Mr. David Hannay 
examines “ The Naval Partiticn,” pointing out that the decisions 
of Washington must limit our power to defend the Empire at 
sea, but that, for the time being, we must accept the position. 
Mr. Arthur W. Ashby’s review of “ Standards of Production 
in Agriculture” shows the extreme difficulty of making just 
comparisons between the farmers of one country and those of 
another. Thus he takes Sir Henry Middleton’s cften quoted 
statement that 100 acres of land in Germany feed from 70 to 
75 persons, while 100 acres in Great Britain feed only from 45 
to £0 persons. Mr. Ashby reminds us that Sir Henry Middleton 
also showed that much more labour is employed cn the land 
in Germany, and that while each man regularly employed on 
the land in Great Britain feeds eight persons, each man employed 
in Germany produces enough food for only four persons. Mr. 
Ashby’s analysis of the problem deserves close attention. M. 
Emile Cammaerts gives an encouraging account of “ Belgian 
Xecuperation ” ; by the end of this year, he thinks, the damage 
done by the invaders—except to artistic monuments—will 
have been repaired, thanks to the resolute industry of the 
Belgians. Mr. Vivian Gabriel contributes a vigorous article 
on “The Troubles of the Holy Land,” which he attributes 
mainly to the Zionists. ‘ Adalia”’ deals with “The Problem 
of Asia Minor” from a strongly Turkish standpoint ; he mini- 
mizes the difficulty of re-establishing Turkish rule over the 
large Greek population of the coast lands when it is known 
that it must mean wholesale massacres of the Christians, as in 
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Armenia, Cilicia and in the interior of Anatolia. Mr. William 
Crooke has an informing article on ‘‘ The Moplahs of Malabar.” 
We must mention also Sir G. Archdall Reid’s learned and 
weighty article on ‘“ Lunacy and Mental Deficiency.” He 
invites the coming departmental conference to define idiocy 
and lunacy, to ‘‘ determine the nature of the inheritance of 
mental defects,” and to “ascertain by what measures the 
ominous modern increase of insanity may be prevented.” He 
avows his preference for the “sterilization of the naturally 
defective” as “the only really practical” measure. 

The Quarterly Review for January contains an important article 
by Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley on ‘‘ Russian Diplomacy before 
the War,” based on the Russian diplomatic correspondence 
of 1908-14 which has been recently published in Germany. 
It appears that the German Government, through one of their 
agents, received copies of the Russian despatches passing 
between Petrograd and London and were thus fully informed of 
our relations with Russia. Mr. Headlam-Morley shows that, 
on this new evidence, Russia was far less bellicose than some 
Radical and Socialist writers have supposed, and that she 
repeatedly restrained the Serbian Government from going too 
far in opposition to Austria. There was little or nothing in the 
discussion of Russia’s proposal for a Russo-British naval agree- 
ment. A cautious article on Ireland is in part singularly unfair 
to Ulster, who is accused of neglecting “‘ the duty of helping 
in so far as she could to promote peace between Great Britain 
and Ireland.”” Such a charge reminds us of the wolf’s complaint 
against the lamb. Captain A. C. Dewar discusses ‘“‘ The Navy 
and the Washington Conference,” laying stress on the risk to be 
run by our oversea commerce if no limitations are placed on 
the number of light cruisers and submarines in the principal 
navies. Mr. John Buchan contributes an admirable memoir 
of the late General David Henderson, and Mr. Edmund Gosse 
writes on his old friend, the late Mr. Austin Dobson. Miss 
Una Pope-Hennessy, under the title of ‘‘ Political Demonology,” 
questions the belief in a world-conspiracy which is elaborated 
by Mrs. Webster in her recent books. Mr. Evelyn Howell has 
a most instructive article on ‘“‘ River Control in Mesopotamia ”’ ; 
the problem is, as he shows, to make the Tigris and Euphrates 
scour their beds and eat out deeper channels so that they can 
be gradually brought under control at a relatively moderate cost. 
Mr. G. E. Underhill’s historical account of “ Abyssinia under 
Menelik and After”? is fresh and informing. Sir James G. 
Frazer has a charming article on “ 
Addison,” and Mr. C. R. Haines completes his review of ‘‘ Recent 
Shakespearean Research.” 

The English Historical Review prints an interesting article 
by Mr. D. Dawson on “ The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian 


and the Crown of Greece, 1863." It seems that, a year before 


Napoleon III. set up the unlucky Archduke as Emperor in | 


Mexico, Palmerston and Russell invited Maximilian to .become 
King of Greece in place of the deposed Otho. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph declined the offer on the ground that he did 
not want to offend the Bavarian royal house, who still asserted 
their claims to the Greek throne. Moreover, Maximilian himself 
was unwilling to accept what he regarded as a most uncomfort- 
able dignity, though he went a year later to a far more unstable 
throne in Mexico. It is possible, however, that the Austrians 
might have reconsidered the matter if Napoleon III. had shown 
himself Jess lukewarm in favour of the British proposal. Ob- 
viously Austria missed a great opportunity in rejecting the 
offer of the Greek throne. The issue contains also a valuable 
article on “Council and Cabinet, 1679-88,” by Mr. Godfrey 
Davies, and one of Dr. J. H. Round’s characteristic pieces of 
sledge-hammer controversy in an article on “ The Legend of 
‘Eudo Dapifer, ” dealing very faithfully with Mr. Walter 
Rye. For once Dr. Round is found defending the late Professor 


Freeman against attack. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—<>—_——_- 
[Notice in this column does not nec ssarily preclude subsequent reriew.} 


Tke January issue of the Antiquaries Journal (H. Milford, 
5s. net) contains Colonel Hawley’s second report on the excava- 
tions at Stonehenge. He describe what was 
found during the process of raising the fallen stones and making 
them secure, but he draws no inferences beyond pointing out 


is careful to 











London Life in the Time of | 





The National Institute of Agricultural Botany, now fully 
installed in its new buildings at Cambridge, hae issued its second 
Annual Report, in which the work of the Institute is clearly 
described. The trial grounds for testing new cereals and grasses, 
the official seed-testing station, and the potato-testing station 
at Ormskirk promise to be of the greatest value to farmers by 
bringing science to bear upon their industry. The Institute 
needs two thousand Fellows, subscribing a guinea a year. The 
Prime Minister has asked to be enrolled as one of the first Life 
Fellows. 


Messrs. Hutchinson have begun the issue of The Story of the 
British Nation, a new serial publication which is to be completed 
in about forty-eight fortnightly parts (ls. 3d. net cach). 
Professor J. E. Lloyd contributes the opening chapters on 
prehistoric and Roman Britain. The text is subordinate to the 
illustrations, which are remarkably numerous and varied. For 
the prehistoric period there are many reproductions of Ferdinand 
Cormon’s ingenious Salon pictures and of photographs of stone 
circles and the like—a mingling of fact and fancy which is not 
without value. 


A Catalojue of English and Foreign Bookbindings Offered for 
Sale by Bernard Quaritch, Lid. (11 Grafton Street, 328.), is an 
attractive and valuable contribution to the study of the binder’s 
art, for it contains seventy excellent plates—six of them in 
colours—illustrating nearly a third of the 329 volumes described 
in the work. We notice among the books three from Grolier’s 
library, several from the library of Charles the First, a number 
of the embroidered bindings of the Early Stuart period, an 
unusually ch rming example of Roger Payne’s more fanciful 
style, and some specimens of the superb workmanship of Samuel 
Mearne, notably a Prayer-book bound for Queen Anne. A 
rare and imposing mediaeval binding, in gilt copper with panels 
of cloisonné enamel and ivory figures, is reproduced in the 


| coloured frontispiece ; it is assigned to the twelfth century. 


(Bern 
in his 


By R. M. Fleming. 


Says 


Ancient Tales from Many Lands. 
Brothers. 1s. 6d. net.)—As Professor Fleure 
introduction to this fascin ting book, Miss Fleming is well 
known among teachers for her skill in using folk tales to impart 
a general knowledge of history and geography to children. In 
this volume she has brought together a number of genuine 
primitive tales from all parts of the world—Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, Japan, India and West Africa, North America, China, 
Greece, and early Britain and Ireland. Adult readers, as well 
as children, will be charmed by the stories, and will unconsciously 
learn a great deal from the collocation of similar legends from 
In the appendices Miss Fleming dis- 





widely severed lands, 
cusses the educational value of tradition and gives some valuable 
hints as to a course of study. 


Outlines of Constitutional Law: With Notes on Legal History. 
By Dalzell Chalmers and Cyril Asquith. (Sweet and Maxwell. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This compact textbook has been revised with 
care for a second edition, and will be found useful for reference 
as well as for study. We may draw attention to the short 
chapters on ‘* Proceedings Against the Crown and its Servants.” 
The authors note the ruling of Mr. Justice Avory, in the case of 
Hales v. The King (1918), that ‘‘a Crown servant holds office 
during the royal pleasure, and that even if a special contract 
could be proved, the Crown would not be bound by the same.” 
That ruling should give pause to the advocates of nationaliza- 
tion; indeed, the Government may legally dismiss any Civil 
servant at any moment and deprive him of his right to a pension, 


and he will have no redress. 


The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan. 
By Vice-Admiral G, A. Ballard. (Murray. 18s. net.)—This 
interesting book begins with Kublai Khan’s disastrous attempts 
to invade Japan in 1 80 and with the Korean war of the 
sixteenth century, in which the Korean commander Yi-sun 
worsted the Japanese at sea. Then followed the long period 
of seclusion from which Japan was awakened by the arrival of 
The author 


972 
=ivo- 


Commodore Perry’s American squadron in 1853. 
sketches very clearly the naval wars with China and with 
Russia, and concludes with some general observations on the 
present position of Japan, “For any attack on Japan as 
matters now stand the enemy must be in possession of a ficet 
about three times.as powerful as that of the defence, because 


that the ditch and rampart were much older than the megaliths. | no other country has a fully equipped modern naval base and 
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arsenal in the Eastern Pacific.” A third of the attacking fleet 
must be out of action at any given moment, and the force 
necessary for blockade must be twice as strong, the author 
thinks, as the fleet blockaded. He infers that Japan is safe 
from aggression provided that she maintains an efficient fleet. 
He is inclined to believe that she could defend herself more 
easily with submarines than with battleships. His list of the 
Xussian fleet of 1904-5 needs revision. 


Exploration of Air: Out of the World North of Nigeria. 
By Angus Buchanan. (Murray. 16s. net.)—Captain Buchanan 
went to Air, in the French Sudan, in 1920 to collect birds, 
beasts and insects for Lord Rothschild. He was successful 
in obtaining many new species, for very few Europeans have 
visited this remote and barren hill country on the southern 
elge of the Sahara. In this pleasant book he describes his 
journey northward from Kano into the French sphere, and 
he gives an account of Air and its scanty population of 
Tuaregs of doubtful reputation. The current belief that Air 
is an oasis must be given up: it is, in fact, one of the most 
arid parts of Africa. The author's description of Kano is 
interesting, and his photographs are excellent. 


Works or REFERENCE.- The | New | Haz ell Annual for 1922, 
edited by Dr. T. A. Seaman (H. Froude and Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 5s. net), deserves a special word of welcome, because its 
price has been reduced by half-a-crown—the first reduction of the 
kind that we have noticed for years past. Certain sections of 
the book have been omitted, but the official and general infor- 
mation seems to be as complete as ever. The full tables of War 
casualties are repeated with additional figures. Hazell is an 
excellent book, and its thirty-seventh issue is thoroughly to be 
commended.——The Catholic Directory, 1922 (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 3s. 6d. net), is the cighty-fifth issue of the well- 
known ecclesiastical and educational handbook of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is well printed and well indexed.—— 

1 List of English Clubs in all Parts of the World for 1622, edited 
by Mr. E. C. Austen-Leigh (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 7s. 6d.), 
is now in its thirtieth year. It mentions 3,936 clubs, including 
1,738 golf clubs. For Great Britain the list is trustworthy. We 
regret, however, to notice that the clubs in Petrograd, long since 
destroyed by the Bolsheviks, are still given as if nothing had 
happened to them.——The China Year-Book, 1921-22, edited 





by Mr. H. G. W. Woodhead, the editor of the Peking and Tientsin | 


Times (Tientsin Press, Simpkin, Marshall, 30s. net), is 
formidable volume of over a thousand pages, which will be of the 
greatest possibl to all who are concerned with Chinese 
trade o1 politics. It deals very fully with the main 
problems of Cuina and iis statistics were revised up to last 
The editor rightly includes a number of documents, 
new Consortium agreement, and a lengthy chapter 
explaining the which China has laid before the 
Powers at Washington. At the end of the book is a railway map 
of China, which shows incidentally that the Shantung line is a 
very small part of the existing railway system. 


use 
Chinese 
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BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 
Tuer following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
Hlistory of Holland. By Edmundson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 22s. 6d. The Origin of Tyranny. 
By P. N. Ure. (Same publisher. net.) A Short History 


George 
net.)— 
35s. 


of British tied nsion. By James A, Williamson. (Macmillan. 
25s. net. 
‘LIBERTY'S SALE 
ENDS ON 
THURSDAY 
Next. 
4 Days’ Final Reductions. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘GREAT LINEN SALE 


Bargains that cannot be repeated 


are being offered during our Great 
: nen Sale. ee to-day tor 
jain List No. 40), sent post free. 


ROBINSON & ‘CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, treland 


hinen Manufacturers, 


a | 








DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE—The_ business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 


become, reunited with, and is trading under the 
@asneaane name of : 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.c.3, 


H.M. THE KING. and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 








A Delicious Cup of Cocoa 





MADE IN A MOMENT 





With a teaspoonful of Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk a 
delicious cup of Cocoa can be made in a moment merely by 
adding hot water. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is highly nourishing and 
sustaining and of delicious flavour. Being partially peptonized 
it has moreover the great merit of being easily digested even 
by those who are unable to take tea, coffee or cocoa in the 
ordinary form. It is an excellent thing for all who suffer from 
“nerves ” or insomnia, and for busy people who are obliged at 
times to forego a regular meal. 

TESTIMONY : —‘I have found your Cocoa & Milk to be all and more than 
all that you represent it to be, having tried every kind of Cocoa advertised, not 
one of which I can really say agreed with me. This of yours is most delicious 
and comforting, and I shall have much picasure in recommending it to my irieuds.” 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 





ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23°, of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MP SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE will 
1 hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleri 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, cach Sale commencing 
One o'clock precisely : — 

JANUARY 3RD-24TH.— PRINTED BOOKS and Illuminated and other 


MANUS6 RIPTS, the property of Mr. Henry Walker 
JANUAKY 247H-257TH.-VALUABLE MODEKN ETCHINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, the property of the late Dr. D. J. Macaulay, of Benbecula, Halifax, Yor 
(Sold by order of the Kxecutors.) 
JANUARY 267H-27TH.—CHINESE and JAPANESE 
and Indian WORKS of ART, CHINESE PAINTINGS 


KS. 


BRONZES, 'Thibetan 
Japanese Gold Brocades 


Furniture and Weapons, &c., including the =e rty of J. Hutchinson, Esq., 
¥.K.C.S., and of Lewis A. R Wallace, Esq., 
view. Catalogues may be had. 


On 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 








wT ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LTD. 
h ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the OF FICK of HE AD- MISTR ESS 
which is now vacant. Jt is proposed that the new Head-Mistress shall in 
her duties in September 
All intormation and forms of application may be obtained from the SECT E« 
TAKY, St. Leonard’s Lodye, St. Andrews, kik 
Applications should, if possible, be forwarded not laterthan 15th February, 1922 
PNCLISH DICTIONARY.—Wanted, by a Publishing Pirn 
Za an EDITOR to undertake the revision of a Popular English Dictior 
Write in contidence, stating experience and qualifications, to DICTION: ki, 


care Vl Mitclwll’s Advertising Ageucy, 1 Buow Ll, LC. 4, 
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NIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
SOUTH AFRICA, dS er? BEDFORD 'p HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford incipal: Miss STANSFELD. Student 
Applications are invited for the post of SE NIOR LECTURER in ENGLISH. | are trained to become Teachers of G ace es ge | Ee rate aay append en 
Applicants should be qualified to give instruction In Old and Middle English, | and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
and in Phonetics, as well as in other branches of the subject. Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. 
Salary £450, rising to £650 per annum by annual increments of £2 Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. For I rospe ctus ap p ly SECRETARY 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Hilal COM- a 
MISSIONER for the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, Trafalgar Square, London, Sat LIFE.—OLD HENWIC K FAR M, NEWBURY 





w.t , : (late Thatcham Fruit Farm) Gardening for Women Thorough 
AD nlics ations, with copies of testimonials, should be sent in duplicate to the | training e quipping girls to start small Pr ruit. flowers, v ai > 
High ‘Com <= not later than the 25th January, 1922, Dutics begin on the | and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poults fruit-canoi “ . I { 

I ry it-canning. il 





Ist March, 1922. 
(JAITHNESS EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
RECTORSHIP OF WICK HIGH SCHOOL. 


theoretic I instruction “F r prospectus apply PRIN( IP AL 





EASTBOURNE ms 
jhe? EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ‘DOMESTIC ORO Y 
branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESID 


= Loperpp | PUPILS. Certificates grant principal, Mis ALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Wanted, RECTOR for WICK HIGH SCHOOL (JUNIOR STUDENT CENTRE | Edinburgh Tosinioe oqo: Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diglo ins 
nd HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL ONLY). Applicants must hold University = OS 3 








APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 
The Bucks County Education Committes = quire a Librarian, I-x-Service and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


p 
Degree with Hons. Salary £600, rising by £50 annually to £800. Applicants > TNING FOR ’ TNY hs . 
must state age, experience and qualifications, and nincteen copics of the appli- {ARDENING I di) WOMEN at , [eden 5” . 
cations and relative testimonials (not returnable) must be lodged not later than ar Canterbury JU0 IT Practical training, 1 idusl consid 
end February prox. W th D. W. GEORGESON, tion. Gardening year began mid-September.—Appls 
ick, Janus lith, 1922 Clerk. } a 
oP. .—-: narczen — ee + vIK CHET ETINTEC TE = ——~ | _? Gentlewomen. sardening, Poultry Management. Dai: 
UCKS COUNTY “EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. | Work. Practicalins m by expert and cert. teachers J y lm 
i house and grounds Apply ipal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. D 
! 
| 











Bu man for preterene for their Ry ral Library Scheme Candidates must a — . F 
save had approved Librar training and experience. The salary offered ix £300 [ NGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
per num. Canvassing will disqualif Applications must be received by 4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
January 3ist, 192 panied by copies of three recent testimonials : Bracing climat Good education 
Particulars of dut ind formes of application may be obtained, on receipt of Head Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. H : 
stamped envelope, from C. G. WATKINS, Secretary for Education, Education =s - marcos : : 
Office, Aylesbury. ‘T. ELPHIN’S CHUR CH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
J ry 13th, 1922. Ss DARLEY ALT mATLOCE. 
> ; SPREE YY AT ORS RET Rey TE FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
(AP AB ay ;, qualified woman will be free after Easter to take ‘ ; 7 anes »s : 
Ip po nas HEAD of INSTITUTION for girls. Varied experience in | Jfead Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.t I 
ke cen most successful in dealing with girls of all classes. Cambridge 
D 4. Excellent references and testimonials Fe ers of Clergy, £50 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a ter 
to X., Box 108%, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, Bursar lable f Cler daughters 1 z 
the rding to th 3, Sch 
OM Gee cc. Le Ee Api ; ssion and Bt for $ 1922, may now 
OPENINGS.—There are one or two Fe to the HEAD-MISTEESS. 


ies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT = 
ication who are prepared for posts offered by the St MARGARET’ SCHO OL, HARROW. 





Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. Training period, 6 months ae 
30 guineas.—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, \ 9. Education (girls) for Matriculation. W it resid 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. £40 pt a. Residence (20 only £135 p.a, Entrance examination July. 


4VERYMAN 'THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 


Ove RDALE SCHOOL FOR GIR LS, Farle. Hall, Oakamo 
4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly 8.15, “ PRUNELLA.” Daily at 2.15, THE IRISH taffs. 650 feet abc 


Former at Set York 

















PLAYERS. Next Week: Evgs. 8.15, Mat., Sat., 2.30, THEIRISH PLAYERS. | ——— 
—-———— mes pe : rd-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class, Trig t Doarders on 
N E W ENGLISH ART COLUB. |B -_ Sana EEEEEEeTnnEie PEE eee 
i 65TH EXHIBITION—10 to 5 daily. | TEV HE De OWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 
54 PALL MALL EAST (near National Gallery). | asbuiesin 
‘ |  Head-Mistress:| Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, sours School of 
LECTURES, CCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. Mod Z nal Oe ee ee ee 
(RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, ie F 1G H F 2 Bt [eee : 
¥ | Ox CHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Mr. ARTHUR R. HIN KS, C.B.E., M.A., F.BR.S., —Miss WALLIS. 
will g | Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: ‘WwW atford 616.” 
FOUR LECTURES on “ASTRONOMY IN DAILY USE” | — —_—____——— — ee 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 24th-27th, at 6 p.m } 6 ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, 
— SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
G UY’S HOSPITAL MEDIC SCHOOL. |"; ath ts aedhiealis thet 
— i i 3 id 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, sbits 





TWO OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100, ‘ . 
w warded, one in ARTS nd one in SCLENCE, in September, 1922. 
An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of ) will | FOREIGN. 
be awarded in SCIENCE in September, 1922. ' NE ; = — oars 
ESR AEE yi ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Gcx 'S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL —— wes le 





* | English references.—Principals, MLLES. GLAS. 


OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, LT AUSANNE (SWITZERLAND). — Languedoe Boarding 





- ; ; , } Schoe Girls windin urney expenses 
An OPEN W AR ME MOR [AL CHOL ARSHIP in ARTS of the value of | 7“... mar 4 sneaains a ine Weert. A3 ate HB ee Brn. Piet! ne 
£40 per our will be awarded in September, 1922 ee wh warn to s0ncon — pply Stincipa a 
Au OPEN (ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP in SCLENCE of the value of £4 od — —— —-—— - - 
bet eqnsian for ak mneee hen Sas yee om os eee i 1922 ARIS.—Wanted, RESIDENCE for Girl Student, May t 
Full 7 r ilars 0 € iit an of previous Exar ation papers ise > — f es Ooo ¢ Seeesiinie . . aS 
~ lir the D1 iN. Guv’s Hospital Medical School. Lond BI Fe oo . French lamily—Lox lvoe, the Spectsior, 15 Ler Ddlieet, 





W iT BSTFIELD COLLE G@ El 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). | BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Ct virman of Council: j V. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. - ' ‘ i eed 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lou E, M.A, F.R.Hist.s. | RADFI E L D COLLEGE 
A Scholarshi Examination will be held in March, at which College Scholarships | (un EXAMLNATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXH 
of £75 i year, ‘I wo Gol DSMITH Ss ‘holarships of £50 a year, and a | BITIONS, open to boys who he attained the 12th birthday, but hav 
lew sm It E XHIB ! I 1ONS will be ——- for competition, | att i their l rth J Ist, 5 iat Bradfield 
s dents i for Arts and Science Degrees of tl University of | } Wy = rs s i ( 
London: there is a a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College | gu ; One Ext 10 g 
Diploma is awarded. | to 20 guineas 
3: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 88 guineas a year.—} r further | YY rms cam be ¢ tained fr the SECE LR} Colle er 
} 





ply to th PR Nt IPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3 L CLE AVISTOCI — 
= ) GE Ls SLUOUUN becognized 
HE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS ren ¥ _COLLEG 9 ep 


if 


S¢ HOL AR SHIP, valu bo ut £75 per annum for for 1} sea, facing + Beewncang Special ENGINEERIN ass jor NAVAL CA 
t n apt \ rsity,W hortly be awarded. Cand at s must | Head-Mas I ¥. & mm, 3.4 
I s bet 18 ar i2 need assistance. Preferet given to Ken- } 
sinct scl rs i residents Examination 18th, 19th, 20th May, 1 ca > ION SCHOOT Ime PKS Dy ~ 
SINGD( SCHOOL, BERKS.—1 
Applications by 1 eh Mar 1922.— Fe and full particulars from the CLERK A} LN N > s " ‘ 
to the TRUST 62 Church St: Kensington, W.8. : . 3 ota : 
A SSTEY_ PHY sic TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- | house, & men, Shee . sok 
: INGTON, BIRMLIN« a offers well-educated WOMEN . : 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL ‘“ ) » BECOME ,N ef 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING In all its branches, GAMES, SW1iM ae W TOs pats : a1 AL 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIEND, & three years’ course, z ‘ 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRALNING " é 3 ‘ 
[ea , EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR | 12 © is W.1 
PREACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROLHAMPTON LANE, SW. 15 \ TAL FT Ar; - ure \ 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W ls ey t HAI ' LAM-ON-L thi , 
Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montetiore, M.A Hon, ‘Treasure! Mr. A. Do LON his ‘ 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For jaformation cone runing LM 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants trom the Board of Lducation, avvly to | ply i Ma J. &. MARSH aud A S. aL Gas OULD ilate 





the Jrincipal. Mizs BE. bk, LAWKENCL, apply to, Kos > 
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OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from £90 a year downwards, will be 
awarded by examination, beginning March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Rossull 
and in London.—Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
. PILEPS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 

Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 
-8.4 London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, who wish to supple- 
ment their education.—Write THE REGISTRAR, Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and jes. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
.| TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON W.C.1. Sixteen years’ continual success. 














SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutora, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational! Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staff. of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—-61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of cha by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted witb nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training In Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, pane an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


ee sO Rs. 











TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, é&o. 


rVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor) T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Articles. Plays, Novels. Specifications, Bills of Quantitles, &e.; French, 


ge 





rF\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch, 
Is. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words, including 
paper and postage.—-MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W, 18. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism Is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C.2. 











TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies.— 
February 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98gns. February 9: 

Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa (Algeria-Tunisia, the Desert), 5 weeks, 117 gns. 
March 6: Sicily and Calabria, 5 weeks, 98 gns. Later: Spain, Greece, &c.— 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 38.E. 19. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.) 
Telep.: 341. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


URALIN E, THE WASHABLE 
N Made in 30 Shades. WATER PAINT. 


Sold in a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. Packets. 





For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts —Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, ae 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—-Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Aasocen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 











AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


LJendoa, W. 1, 








M. 


Pork HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM 
First-class werk (copper- 


SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. 
plate only) at fair prices. Samples free on request. 


R™ ORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
F assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
an BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITs, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "’Phone: Dalston 15380. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeeties: 1s. 9d., 3s. or 5s. 6d, 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








Estd. 1850. 








ANDREW’S BOSPIT ATL 
FOR MENTAL DISBASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.@G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 
The Hospital has a branch cstablishment at MOULTON PARK, two mile 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House ol 
St. Andrew's Hospital, ia beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to tha 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 
For terms and further rticulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 


St: 








£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THB 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


i TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- ~ THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - -—- —- —- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer- -- - -— — — C. Ei. MALDEN, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - - ~- - —- — — — F. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











CONQUISTADOR PORT 
(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 PRordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 











LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
Tho Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





@& 8B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital + +£38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital - -> e 10,860,565 


Reserve Fund- - . e 10,260,565 
Deposits (une 30th, 1991) = + 371,322,381 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 











AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLANO 
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THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


with its promise of credits and reorganised trade, brings a promise 
of RESTORATION FOR RUSSIA. But it cannot meet till MARCH, 


and some months may pass before the effect of its decisions is felt. 


Meanwhile the Peasants of the 
Volga Region are Dying out. 


Dr. Farrar, the son of Dean Farrar, formerly a famine expert in India, 
who gave his life for Russia, wrote a description of the suffering before 
his recent death from typhus in Moscow. 


One village, Kano (he wrote), with a normal population of 3,000, has 
now only 1,100 inhabitants left. 


In a shelter for foundlings at Marxstadt, out of 100 children, 42 had 
died in the previous 24 hours. 


He saw in the main street of Buzuluk town the corpse of a woman 
gnawed by dogs. 


He collected specimens of the bread now being eaten, made from grass 
seeds, oak leaves, straw, bone meal, clay, and horse dung. 


You Gan’t Restore Corpses 


It is useless to talk of restoring Russia 
if the Famine rages unchecked. 


Our prospect of again obtaining cheap bread through the revival of Russian Agri- 
culture depends on keeping the Volga peasants alive, for this region, though subject 
to periodic drought, contains much of the most fertile land in Russia. 


Vecereevcvcccseceeeseeeseeeessase esses esse esses sss sees esses SEES HHSOFEETHOSEO OEE TESTES OS ESOT TEESE OSEHSESEEHH SOOO OSTEO SESESOOOOES OD 


CONSIDER THESE FIGURES. 


Congress for the U.S.A. has voted 20,000,000 dollars. 

The Soviet Government has spent already £15,000,000 (gold) and 
voted £4,000,000 more. 

The British Government has given £100,000. 


America does not need Russian wheat—We do. 


While Governments confer we must give, if Britain is to play a worthy part. 
Whatever you givz will be distributed in Russia by British hands. 


Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 


Room E3, GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C 


President: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G. 


at they operate in 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund and the Save the Children Fund wish it to be understood th Fe agyper ogtioe 


different parts of the Famine Area, and neither compete nor overlap in the distribution of relief. 


much recom for both. - 
Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
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- Russian Famine Relief Fund (Room 4), 
= General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 





> sent to the Warehouse, 


Extracts from _a Worker’s Letter. 





{] The number of people seen dead in the streets of 
Buzuluk is greater than ever. 


§; The reason why the districts of Oosmanovskaya had 
not sent to our warehouse for the supplies for their 
kitchens was because tho whole of the famine com 
mittee had either died or were ill from typhus. 

" The people in the district are too feeble to bury 
their dead and corpses are being thrown into sheds : 
instead of being buried. 

| It is ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL that wo increase = 
the amount of feeding very considerably ; otherwise == 
the 50,000 which we aro feeding at present will = 
simply be 50,000 orphans stranded without anyone = 

of them. 





to take care 
© We urge you to do even better than your best. 


— 


ht} 
MU 


{| 
a 


Seid your Subscriptions, clearly earmarked = 
Friends’ Relief Committee (for Russia), to — 


| 
tilt 


Gifts in kind, and Clothing (new or partly worn), may be 
5, New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 








EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 





Per dozen. 
HAUT S§$T. EMILION, heaamates 
CLARET. {inner Claret, 1917... 24/- 
SUPERIOR, Excellent White Di 
GRAVES. {Wine — xce ae ite in ner 24/- 
Exe dient, enerous White 
SPANISH BARSAGC. {70 ses YO’ BOE 
BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain.. BO/e 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN . 
BURGUNDY. {x very superior growth .. ‘ : 48/- 
HOCK, NIERSTELNER,,. Superior oe oe 39/- 
BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive 
MOSELLE. {Great bargain .. : ‘ 39/- 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOL, DEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {GoBLE: ie. IgI 5. Highest class ‘1 38/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry ., 78/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée 4, 84/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTaAWwNy «oo .. 64. 5A/- 
SHERRY. surmRion ray MEDIUM Dry 42/= 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH ae 50/- 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quontity 9 44/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. (fh OUERUR SPECTALITE,” grat ege # SO/@ 


Write for “ Pink 
Wines 





List.” quoting unsurpessd assortinent of 
aid Spirits at Mazi:2i 2 Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please cuote “S.” 





















tions of Christendom. 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries at the Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


mH E 


@, The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 


key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals. 


(, The Society undertakes to translate the Scriptures 


into the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
copies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 


@, The Society is the main instrument for circulating 


the charter of Christian faith throughout the world. 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
that materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fibre 
of their people. 


@, The Society to-day is in straits; because the 


demands upon it have steadily expanded until — 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 





qi, The Society has resolved, however, that it will 


not eurtail its supplies of the Scriptures without first 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual income. 


G, The Society is one of the vital co-operative organiza- 
It asks those who have not 





CHURCHMEN’ 
For the advancement of Liberati retigious Ae. 
Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. 


UNION. 
Office, 10 Clifford Strect, 
Organ in the Press, THE 


MODE RN CHURCHMAN, 














PRICES REDUCED to 
the lowest values of TO-DAY, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., ttd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1. 


All 






























natural way 


Craven Mixture is cured to-day 
in precisely the same manner as 
it was sixty years ago. This is 
the secret of its cool, mellow’. 
flavour that captivated ; 
the third Earl of Crave. 
and Sir James Barrie. 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 

202.,2/5; 40z.,4/10 

Also obtainable ia 

cartridge form at 
the same price. = : SS 

Male by CARRERAS, Ltd., LONDON. 

Established 1783. 


en”: 
To-day 
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biscuits are a delight- Re 
ful combination of crisp “2 


b 


flaky biscuit and real 
cheese of most delicate 
and refined flavour.Thi 

are ideal for luncheon 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 
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Made only by 
CARR &CO.LP 
CARLISLE 











Read and Write with 


TAERALITE 







The National Desk Lamp 

Your cyes are priceless. Protect them. The 
most satisfactory Electric Lamp for reading or 
writing, either at home or the office, is Emeralite 
—the lamp with the restful green shade. The 
light distribution in Emeralite is perfect and its 
appearance invites the admiration of all. The 
shade is adjustable to any angle. 





Get the genuine ‘‘ Emeralite ”’ 
—the original Desk lamp of 
this type. 

In Satin Brass finish, also 
in Statuary Bronze, com- 
plete with Emerald Glass 
Shade, Pull-Chain Socket, 
Adapter and Silk Cable 4 
Made in several varieties. 
Please call or write for Booklet, 


She Globe Wernicke Co. sia 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1, 
98 Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 
82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


‘ The Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
ractical 
GIFT. Also from 





| 


Partridge & Cooper, Ltd., 


London : 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 ; 


and 


50 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 





THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH OR 
SPANISH. 


It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “ gift of tongues.” Indeed, Disraeli 
once said something to the effect that we were a race of 
“ noble barbarians, speaking no language but our own.” 
This evidently is neither the view nor the experience of 
the well-known Peélman Institute, which has opened a 
special department for teaching Foreign Languages 
through the post by a new and most effective method. 


The new Pelman method of learning languages has 
already been applied to French and Spanish and has 
been adopted with marked success by many hundreds of 
people. It is certainly a very remarkable educational 
achievement and, in the opinion of those who have 
tested it in every possible way, is bound to exercise a 
profound influence upon the teaching of languages in 
this and other countries. Readers who are interested 
in the subject will be glad to hear that the method is 
fully described in two little books, one entitled ‘“‘ How 
to Learn French” and the other “How to Learn 
Spanish.” A copy of either of these books will be sent 
free of charge to any reader of the Spectator who writes 
for it to the address printed below. 


NO TRANSLATION. 

Based on a new but perfectly sound principle, the 
Pelman method is simplicity itself, and one of the most 
striking features of the two courses is that each is 
written entirely in the particular language (French or 
Spanish) concerned. ‘There is not an English word in 
either of them from first to last. And yet—so ingenious 
is the method employed—even those who do not know 
either French or Spanish at all can study these courses 
with ease and read the lessons without a mistake and 
without “looking up” any words in a French-English 
or Spanish-English Dictionary. It follows from this 
that when you learn French or Spanish by this method 
you are not required to burden your memory with the 
task of learning by heart long vocabularies of foreign 
words. You learn these words by using them and in 
such a way that you never forget them, and, by the time 
you have completed the course, you will be able to read, 
write, or speak French or Spanish accurately, gramumatic- 
ally and fluently, without that hesitation which comes 
when a foreign language is acquired, as it usually, but 
wrongly, is, through the medium of English. 


“To me the Course has been a complete success, 
and I cousider it worth far more than is charged for 
it. I can now read with pleasure and ease French 
books, a thing impossible under the old translation 
systein of schools ”’ (writes F.113). 

“ Having completed the last Spanish lesson, T would 
like to say that I am very satisfied with the progress I 
have made. I can read and speak with ease, though it 
is less than six months since I began to study Spanish ” 
(writes $.M.181). 


The process of learning French or Spanish by the 
Pelman method is an extremely fascinating one. 
Grammatical complexities are overcome and the diffi- 
culty of teaching Pronunciation by correspondence has 
been surmounted by an ingenious device. Indeed, so 
simple and effective is the whole method that it enables 
you to acquire a thorough practical mastery of either 
language in quite a short time. Write to-day for a free 
copy of the book explaining the method (stating which 
language—French or Spanish—particularly interests 
you) to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, Iondon, W.C. 1, 
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Books for the Connoisseur 


NORTHMOST AUSTRALIA 


By ROBERT LOGAN JACK, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. 16 Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 63s. net 
An account of Three Centuries of gern Discovery, and 
Adventure in and around the Cape York Peninsula, Queensland. 
The author, as Government Geologist of Queensland, had 
exceptional opportunities for the observation of the habits, 
methods and psychology of the aborigines. The volumes are 
full of interesting facts and of stirring adventures. The maps, 
charts, and diaries of explorers have been produced from hitherto 
unobtainable sources, and form a valuable contribution to the 
History of the Southern Continent. 


“ Full of the splendid achievement of the past. . . All this Mr. Jack 
explains to us with a wealth of detail. . . . His book gains double value.” 
— Times, 





“His work is a useful mine of facts."—Morning Post. 
“Its value will be readily appreciated.”’"—Scotsman, 


RUDYARD KIPLING a cuaracrer stupy. 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. ‘Third edition, rewritten. 
lliustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

A safe, entertaining, and very comprehensive guide to the life, work, and 
literary landmarks of England's most virile writer. 
The keen literary man cannot afford to ignore the power and influence of 

Kipling’s wide range of stories and poems. 


THE CHARM OF OXFORD 


Described by J. WELLS, M.A., Warden of —_ 
College, and Illustrated with 27 pencil drawings by W. 
BLACKALL. Second edition. 21s. he 


“In letterpress and illustration it is saturated with the atmosphere of the 
city of spires and towers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FREEMASONRY and the ANCIENT GODS 





By Bro. J. M. WARD, B.A., F.R.Econ.S., F.S.S., ete., 
with an jetrodnction by Sir JOHN A. COCKBURN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Profusely illustrated. 30s. net 


‘* Freemasonry and the Anciént Gods’ is a pleasure to read and a prize 
to possess. It will, doubtless, find a place as a work of reference in all lib aries 
of repute, and few Masonic students will care to be without a copy. 

—Masonic Record. 


To be had through all Leading Booksellers. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., E.C.4. 








Edward Arnold & Co.’ S New Books 


—_— —_—_—_—_— 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 


ADRIENNE TONER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin- 
court), Author of “ Tante,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Country Life: “ Exquisite is the word that swims, not ‘darkly’ but with 

a sense of utter satisfaction, through the brain in summing up‘ Adrienne Toner.’ "’ 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 
Memories and Notes of Persons 
and Places 


Price 18s. net. 3rd Impression in the press. 

“ The sloven style, the trivial matter, of so many of the Reminiscences which 
every publishing season pours forth makes all the more welcome by contrast 
a book of memories that is both rich in interest and itseif a piece of literature. 
Such is Sir Sidney Colvin’s ‘Memories and Notes.’ It is a pleasure to read 
from beginning to end, if only for the exact and vivid phrasing, the sustained 
felicity of cadence, at times touching emotion and imagination at once with 
just that kind of be auty of sound in the words which is proper to fine prose.”’ 
+Mr. LAURENCE Binyon in the Bookman. 


eo e 
The Rainbow Bridge 
By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The Eaves of the 
World,” ete. With illustrations and map. 21s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement: ‘* Of modern travellers with a sense of style, 
Mr. Farrer must take his ‘and Mr in the forefront alongside of Mr. Doughty, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, and Mr. Norman Douglas.” 


Hinduism and Buddhism 


An Historical Sketch. 


By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Tokio. 3 vols. £4 4s. net. 


The Mechanism of Life 


In Relation to Modern Physical Theory. 
By JAMES JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., Professor of Oceanogr: aphy 
in the University of Liverpool. With illustrations. 15s. net. 


Psychology and Psychotherapy 


By WIL LIAM BROWN, M.D. (Oxon), D.Sc. (Lond. ), 
M.R.C.P., Wild Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, ete. 2nd Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 

Nation and Atheneum: “ One of the best simple expositions of psycho- 

analysis which have yet cease “3 
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London : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1. 








MCMXXII 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
By Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 





&e. Demy 8vo, with Portrait in Photograv ure, 16 half- 
tone Illustrations and a Map. 2Is. net. 
“A great character and an inspiration to all who enter the Army.”’—Times. 


“A fascinating account of an extraordinary career.’-—Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice in the Daily News. 


THE SPORT OF OUR ANCESTORS 
A collection in Prose and Verse setting forth the Sport of 
Fox-Hunting as they knew it. Edited and selected by 
Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white by G.D. ARMOUR. Cr. 4to. 21s. net. 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART 18s. net: 
By F. A. MUMBY, Author of “ ‘ The Youth of Henry VIII, 
‘Elizabeth and Mary Stuart,” &c. Fully Illustrated. 


“Mr. Mumby is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he has used 
his opportunity. . . . He has made the dramatic and tortuous story easily intcl- 
ligible, supple menting his extracts by admirably constructed paragraphs.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE LIFE OF ELIE METCHNIKOFF 
By OLGA METCHNIKOFF. With an Introduction by 
Sir E. RAY LANKESTER. Portrait. 21s. net. 


“*Madame Metchnikoff’s excellent analysis of her husband's scientifie theories 
does not hinder her from showing us the living, the lovable, the extraordinary 
human being who conceived so many ideas, who developed so many theories, 
inventions, innovations. . . . Mme. Metchnikotf has made us admire the man 
of science and warmly like the man.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND _ THEIR 


FOUNDERS By Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 


PLANTATION GAME TRAILS 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. Illustrated. 20s. net. 


“Mr. Rutledge writes with a simplicity and modesty and a humaneness as 
well which not everyone who produces ‘ nature books’ displays. . . . Anybody 
who thinks of going shooting in South Carolina should certainly take this for 
a textbook.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG. Philosophical 
Fables by a well-known psychologist and philosopher. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Spirited and entertaining . . . half an hour of this ‘ Infant’s Einstein * would 
be no bad thing for most of us who are grown up.’’— Spectator, 


ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE 
Essays in Naturalism by JOHN BURROUGHS. Ils. net. 


‘A very bold, able and powerful book. It is a very lucid, sweeping and 
often profound statement of a naturalistic all-the- -year-round faith.” —Nation. 


GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER 
Two Plays by GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With cover 
design by CHARLES RICKETTS. Uniform with “ King 
Lear's Wife.” 15s. net. 

“A new volume of poetry-drama, by Mr. Gordon Bottomley, is an event, 
for there is to-day no one quite equal in the mastery of this art-form,’’— Morning 

Post, 


THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. ¢s. net. 
“The most exquisite of the Georgian pocts.”—Morning Post, 


FICTION. 
THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING 


A Love Story. of South Africa. By ROBERT KEABLE, 
Author of “ Simon Called Peter.’ “2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


NIGHTFALL 
A powerful story 
AUTHOR OF “ JENNY 


HOSTS OF DARKNESS 
A thrilling Novel of the Bolshevik Terror. 
and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUCCESS 


A novel of business life. 


THE BLACK MOTH 


A Romance of the XVILIth Century. 
HEYER. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 








of modern fashionable life. the 


ESSENDEN,.” 7s. 6d. 


By 
net. 


By HAROLD 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS. 
(Shortly. 


By GEORGETTE 





CONSTABLE London Bombay Sydney 
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A remarkable work costing £50,000 





- utchinson’s 


STORY se BRITISH HATION 


N° illustrated art work, adequate or worthy of the subject, 
has yet appeared unfolding the romantic and fascinating 
story of the British Peoples at home and throughout the worl d 
from ancient times to to-day. 

For the first time Leading Historians, including Prof. J. F. 
Lloyd, M.A., D.Litt., J. A. R. Merriott, M.A., M.P., Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., C.B., C.L.E., the Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, D.D., 
Prof. Kenneth H. Vickers, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., A. D. Innes, M.A., 
W. F. Reddaway, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., P. Vellacott, D.S.O., M.A., 
and Prof. R. 8. Rait, C.B.E., M.A., give a popular, connected, 
and up-to-date account of this wonderful story, and their 
narrative, added to the thousands of pictures and maps which 
will appear, enable us to visualise the jife of every age as if we 
were actually living at the time. 

Hutchinson’s STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION gives 
illustrations of the social life in these islands years earlier than 
has hitherto been possible. It gives pictures even of scenes in the 
Glacier Age many thousands of years ago. We can not only 
say what our very early forefathers were doing 2,000 or more 
age ago, but we can show it—not by imaginary pictures, but 

y accurate and authoritative drawings made by the most 
skilled artists from first-hand sources. Many pictures have been 
specially painted for this work by eminent artists. 

From an educational standpoint such a history is indispens- 
able, numbering as it does the most distinguished historians 
among its contributors, while to every member of the household 
it will come e3 a work of pleasure and instruction, 
Hutchinson's “ History of the Nations,’”’ with which the present 
work is uniform. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of the 
fine illustrations in a history, both as an addition to interest 
and as a vivid aid to accuracy. 

A feature of the work is the beautifully-coloured plates, each 
painted by a well-known artist and worth more than the cost of 
the entire part. 

Never before has a collection of British historical paintings 
80 wide in scope and various in subjec t been given to the reading 


public. These pictures, more than 2,000 in number, include :— 
Celebrated Men and Women. Manners and Customs, 
Trade and Industry. Valour. 
Naval and Military Battles. Arts and Crafts. 
Science and Discovery. Religion. Politics. 





Don’t Miss PART I. 
(Ready To-day, 1s. 3d.) 


IT IS 


RECORD VALUE 


108 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
2 FINE COLOURED PLATES 


Printed throughout Art 


A Popular Introduction and the Story of the Early 
Britons by Prof. J. FE. LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt. 


on Paper. 





It is a narrative of personal meaning to every man and woman 
here and overseas, a picture of the ‘life of their ancestors for 
more than three thousand years. 

The entire work, with its 2,000 or more illustrations, is 
beautifully printe xd on the finest art paper, specially made for 
the work by a famous English mill. 


Why you should subscribe to Hutchinson’s 
STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 


It is the most sumptuous British History ever pro- 
duced. 

The book is entirely new. 

The work is scholarly yet popular. 

Written by eminent historians. 

It is a standard and necessary work for your home. 
Some 2,500 magnificent pictures are included. 
Many paintings by famous artists. 

Exquisitely printed on the finest English art paper 
throughout. 

9. Many maps and diagrams appear. 

It is wonderful value. 

Costing over £50,000 to produce. 

12. You can get it for 1s. 3d. per Part. 


Write for an illustrated prospectus free, or better still, see 
Part IL, at all booksellers, bookstalls and newsagents. 


S2NIanTkwN = 





London : HUTCHINSON & CO. (Dept. 10), Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


as did | 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
rs Agatha. 


A Romance of ae 


y BEATRICE CHASE, 











Author - ‘Through a Dartmoor Window,” ete. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Diet and Race. 
Anthropological Essays. By F. P. ARMITAGE, M.A., 
F.C.8., Author of “ A History of ee ete. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
? 
The Consumers 
Co-operative Movement. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. §8vo. 18s. net. 
“There can be no doubt that this book will serve, in our 


time, as the standard and indispensable work on the subject.”’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 





Mew Edition of 


Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays. 
With a New Preface by the Dean. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. ([Pighth Impression, 17th Thousand. 





Dramatic Theory and Practice 


in France, 1690-1808. 





By ELEANOR F. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon; Dr. Univ. 
Paris. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. dl 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Naval Operations. vol. 1. 
By SIR JULIAN 8S. CORBET. 
With 17 Maps or Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 





The Individual and 


. 
the Environment. 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Education as Adjustment. 
By J. E. ADAMSON, M.A., D.Lit., Director of Education, 
Transvaal Province. 8vo. 14s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
January, 1922. 8yo Price 73. 6d. net. 
tHE TROUBLES OF THE HOLY LAND. By Vivian GABRIEL. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES AND HUMAN EFFORT. By Arntuur W. Kippy, 
LUNACY AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY. By Sir G. ARCHDALL REID, K.L.E., 
F.R.S. 





By J. A. R. Manniott, M.P. 
A. STRAMAN. 
AGRICULTURE. By 


THE TORY TRADITION. 
BYRON IN ITALY. By Prof. J. 
STANDARDS OF PRODUCTION IN 
ASHBY. 
BELGIAN RECUPERATION, By 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. By W. E. D. ALLEN. 
THE PROBLEM OF ASIA MINOR. By “ Apatia.” 
THE NAVAL PARTITION. By Davip HANNAY. 
THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. By Mrs. 
THE MOPLAHS OF MALABAR. By WiLLtam Chooke, 
POLITICS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. By the Eoiror. 


ARTHTR W 


EMILE CAMMAERTS 


EDWARD CLODD, 
C.LE, 





The ‘Enel Wistecteal Review. 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 


January, 1922. Royal Svo, Yrice 7s. 6d. net. 
Articles : 

THE LEGEND OF “ EUDO DAPIFER.” By J. H. Rovnp, LL.D. 

A PETITION TO BONIFACE VIL. FROM THE CLERGY OF THE PRO- 


VINCE OF CANTERBURY by Miss Rosk GRAHAM. 
1679-1688. By GoprREY Davies. 
Short Notices. 


AND CABINET, 


Reviews of Books. 


COUNCIL 


Notes and Documents Index. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


OOKS. —The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 23. 3d., post free; Lane's Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vols., 

S2s., for 133. 6d. ; “Clarke’s The ieeine of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droll! Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 6d. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, fiat Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; ; Pepys” Diary, 






4 vols., 168. Od.; Wilde's Salou ie, illus. by bDeardsley, 1012, 15s. éd. ; Crockett’ 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 4s. Maupassant’ 8 Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2; 
Cotalogues on application. Books WAN TED: First 


100,000 Books in stock. 
Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the 


Islands, 1896; also Ma wzefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poems, 1817.~ 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birm| 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST. 


LAST DAYS IN NEW GUINEA 


Being the Further Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 
Magistrate. By CAPTAIN C. A. W. MONCK TON, Author 
of * Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magis- 
trate.’ Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“One cannot think of or wish for a more readable book of 
adventure and travel. Readers of the earlier yolume can surmise 
how entertaining it is.’""—.Jorning Post. 

“ Like pages from a Conrad novel. Nobody who read 
the first experiences will want to miss the present volume.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE FORESTS OF INDIA 


By E. P. STEBBING, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., Professor of 
Forestry at Edinburgh University, late of the Indian 
Farest Service. In two volumes. Vol. I. With 28 Ilnus- 
trations from photographs. Demy S8vo,. 42s. net. 
The first complete history of a subject of great interest not 
only to Indian Forest Officers, but to Forest Officers in other 
parts of the Empire, and to all students of forestry. 


McGILL AND ITS STORY, 1821—1921 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. Illustrated. Deiny 8vo. 
net. 

The history of the famous McGill University of Canada which 
has just celebrated its centenary. All Britoms, amd Scotsmen in 
particular, will read with pride and interest of the life and 
achievement of James McGill of Glasgow, and of how the little 
college which he worked for and founded 100 years ago has grown 
into the world-renowned university. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MAIDS OF 
HONOUR 











2is. 





By VIOLET A. WILSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. 
The life stories of the various ladies who attended on 


lilizabeth during her long reign, with a vivid 


picture of the Court life of the period. (Ready Shortly.) 





CHASING AND RACING 


By HARDING CON, late Editor of The Ficid. 
12s. Gd. net. 


Demy Svo. 


An amusing boek of reminiscences by a well-known sporting 


man, who has many good stories to tell of the huz nt ing-field and 
the turf, (Ae aay Shori ily.) 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 


18s. net. 








LIBRARY NOVEL LIST. 
THE KINGDOM ROUND THE CORNER 





By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 7s. Gd. net. 
THE MOON ROCK 

By ARTHUR J. REES. Ss. Gd. uet. 
FIGURES OF EARTH 

By JAMES BRANCH CABBRLIL Ss. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET ADVERSARY 

By AGATHA CHRISTIN. 7s. Gd. net. 
TORQUIL’S SUCCESS 

By MURIEL HINE. * gs. 6d. net. 
TONY SANT 

By Mrs.  S. PEEL. &s. Od. net. 
THE BLACK COLONEL 

By JAMES MILNE. vs. net. 
EAST IS EAST | 

By MAJ OR-CENERAL, T. D. PILCHER. 7s. Od. net. | 
IN GHOSTLY COMPANY 

By AMYAS NORTHCOTE. 78. 6d. 


JOHN 
VIGO STREET 





LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
W.1 





MA CMILLAN’'S LIST 


. M. KEYNES’ NEW WORK. 


A Revision of the Treaty. 
Being a Sequel to “ The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, CB. 8yo. 
7s. 6d, net. 


A Short History of British 


Expansion, 
By JAMES A. WILIAAMSON, Author of “ The Foundation 
and Growth of the British Empire,” ete. With 22 Maps 
(8 in colour), 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE BI,UE GUIDES. 7 
London and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. With 31 Maps and 
Plans. Second Edition (rozz). F’cap 8vo. 12s. net. 














FIFTH EDITION REWRITTEN. 


The History of Human Marriage. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Hon. LL.D. 
Aberdeen. Fifth Kdition, rewritten. 3 Vols. 3vO. 
£4 4s. net. 


The Observer: “ Altogether, ‘ The History of Human Mar- 
riage’ in its new form is one of the most thorough, closcly 
reasoned and exhaustive studies ever made on any subject.” 


The Story of Job. 


A Sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in the Tight of 
History and Literature. By the Rey. MINOS DEVINE, 
M.A., St. Peter, Vere Street, London, Author ef “ Eccle- 
siastes ; or, The Confessions of an Adventurous Seul,”’ &c 
Crown Svo. &. od. net. 

The Spectator: ‘“‘ Mr. Devine is a man of very wide reading, 
of a retentive memory, aud of a broad aml sympathetic mind. 
‘The results are most happy. For us he has made Job a more 
significant figure than ever. We cannot doubt that Mr. 
Devine’s interpretation, which is written not for scholars, but 
for all readers, will send a great many people back to drink at 
the original fountain.” 








An Introduction to the History 


and interesting | 


of Christianity, A.D. 590-1314. 


By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D. 8vo. 20s, net. 


What dapan Thinks, 
Talited by kK. K. KAWAKAML Crown 8vo. 
*,* Essays by prominent Japanese on their own poimt of view 
in the modern world. 


MACMILLAN & oo. LTD. LONDON, Ww. Cc. * 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp — a “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

« Alopecia Arcata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

‘The precepts ho lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the Mair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineang. ’—Medical. Record, 

Price 7d. pos! free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, $.%. 1. 


a a 


IN THE STREET! 


vuld you have ao and Mappines 





ros. 6d. net. 





MAN 
“IN TOUCH WITH GOD.’ 


Wrapper, le, Cloth, 2s, 





BURNS, OATES and WASHBOURNE, LTD, 
s Orehard Street, Oxford Street, W. 


<2. 230s SS SESS eee SS Sess artesssots 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1480. 
I } 


Capital Authorised and Issued .. ee os oe oe -» £9,900,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee + oe ee ee ee 2,500 000 
| Jieserve Fund .. we eo e ee oe a - 2,750,009 


Kesmtve ied of Proprietora £5,000,000, 
HEAD OFrich : 71 CORNHWILL London, ECS 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the — Kranehes thre out the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealagd. TELEGRAPHIC ae 13:3 ure 
ako wade. BILLS are purchased or sept for collection Ifs are 
received ior fixed periods Ou termae which may Le acostuized en upplicatiou. 
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THE BOOK WITH A CLUE 


PAINTED WINDOWS 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY 





BY 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Cro n Svo. 5s. net. (Rea ly Jan. 27.) 


This new volume by a writer whose words quickly travelled to every part of the world where 
1¢ English language is spoken enables the general reader to understand the highly interesting 
{ not critical position now occupied by the Christian religion. 


> 
at 


The author of ‘‘ THE Mirrors oF DowNnING STREET” and “ THE Grass or Fasuion”’ 
(over 100,000 copies of these books have been sold) reveals in ‘‘ PAINTED WINDOWS” with 
unsparing truthfulness the chaos of opinion which exists in the modern ‘Church. This he does 
by means of twelve intimate and vivid portraits of religious leaders :— 
Bisnop GORE 31sHop HENSLEY HENSON Dr. W. E. ORCHARD 
DEAN INGE Miss MaupE RoyYpDEN sISHOP WILLIAM TEMPLE 
FATHER KNOX CANON E. W. BARNES CIPAL W. B. SELBIE 
PRINCIPAL L. P. JackS GENERAL BRAMWELL BooTH ARCHBISHOP RANDALL DAVIDSON 





3ut, giving the clue to a unifying principle in his Introduction the author leads up, through 
the portraits, to a Conclusion which shows how Christianity is likely to play a great, even a 
triumphant, part in a new and creative epoch of human evolution which, | S » race 
is now fast approaching. 

He thinks that the modern intellect has exhausted materialism and is being driven forward, 
by physical science itself, to a great era of spiritual adventure. 
] 


In this conclusion he summarizes the most recent verdicts of physical science and psychology, 


shows how these verdicts vindicate the thesis of transcendental philosophy, and proves an 
identity of meaning between the thesis of transcendental philosophy and the plain teaching of 


(CHRIST 
HKIS 1 


t is a constructive book, a hopeful book, destroving only what cumbers the ground. 


publishers confidently believe that ‘‘ PAINTED WINDOWS ” will be welcomed by the 
great mass of the thinking public. 


A Few Ideas from “PAINTED WINDOWS ” :— 


) BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 


BISHOP 


“> t 


GORE. 





FATHER KNOX. ; 
mat nor 
Tartar.’ “=e Soe: 


GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH. BISHOP TEMPLE. 





r , +} lewil nd } aT ao 
He believes in fighting the devil, and he delights 1 
him 
Ra biaae 
1, 
y } i 
’ I \ th 
Ww V > 
‘ 
‘ 1 
Vy 1 ) l I ’ 
t pu 
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———s 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Odes and Epodes. A study in 
By H. DARNLEY NAYLOR, M.A. 


Horace: 
__ word-order. 
my 8vo. 20s net. 
This book is not anew commentary, but a study in _ word-order 
with illustrations from the Odes, Carmen Saeculare, and Epodes ot Horace, 
intended to be used side by side with any edition of the poet. The author's 
aim is to show that word-order is no more negligible in poetry than it is 
in prose, and that the rules laid down by Prof. J. P. Postgate and exec mplified 
by the author in certain Livian studies are observed by the poet no less 
than by the writer of prose. 


a 
Moliere. 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Moliére. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“ Should he [the student] desire an introduction to the works of the great 
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